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HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS for MERCURY LIGHTING 


Provide MAXIMUM SAFETY* 
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2% increase 


in accidents for the 


a * 
Witte, 


41% decrease 
in accidents on the 
Ave. of the Americas 


city as a whole 


Holophane 


Refractor 


GIVE US THE FACTS MANI... This time the New York City Police Depart- 
ment provides the proof . . . Six months after the installation of new 
mercury-vapor luminaires equipped with HOLOPHANE PRISMATIC 
REFRACTORS on the Avenue of the Americas, official police records 
show the following: 

¢ Accidents on the Avenue were down from 66 to 39 (—41%) 

¢ Injuries from accidents were down from 77 to 45 (41%) 

e Ac the same time, accidents for the whole city increased 

from 15,608 to 15,910 (+2%) 


HERE ARE MORE FACTS: Holophane Street Lighting Refractors offer many 
advantages in addition to the safety factor... ECONOMY THROUGH 
GREATER EFFICIENCY—Refractors are easier to maintain, serve 
longer at lower operating expense...GREATER LIGHTING UNI- 
FORMITY at wider spacings ... MAXIMUM LIGHT—Prismatic control 
turns wasted light into useful light concentrated on roadway... WIDE 
RANGE OF DISTRIBUTIONS—for varied street widths, for four-way 


or three-way intersections, for modern throughways. 


Write for “Guide to Good Practice in Street Lighting’. Also engineering 
recommendations for local street lighting problems; no obligation. 


New Street Lights Hailed 
As Accident Rate Drops 


Improved lighting is largely 
responsible for a 41 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents 
on the Avenue of the Americas 
between Thirty-second and 
Fifty-ninth Streets in the first 
six months of the year, Mil- 
lard Henlein, executive secre- 
tary of the Avenue of the 
Americas Association, declared 
yesterday. 

For the city as a whole, Mr. 
Henlein said, traffic accidents 
and injuries increased 2 per 
cent in the six months, com- 
pared with the first half of 
last year. 
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HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 


ghting Authorities Since 1898 
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STREET LIGHTING DEPARTMENT 


NEWARK, OHIO 
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Get to trouble spots fast with a 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Bad accident! Corner 3rd and Main. The streets are blocked with 
stalled rush-hour traffic... but the officer still gets to the scene fast. 


Why? Because he’s mounted on a Harley-Davidson Solo. He can 
cut through traffic, turn on a dime, squeeze through narrow openings 
and, if necessary, ride down the sidewalk. In short, the mounted 
officer is the speediest means of meeting an emergency of 
law enforcement and traffic control available. 


Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. Or write direct to the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


T SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the lace Wilbur 
\ Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus 
trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be 
come automatic -—— shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardiess of adverse traffic conditions or un 

expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. “Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per 


THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 

SLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf 

lom's most consistent money winners, 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in 
spite of distractions, is one big difference 
between a duffer and a champion, The con 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver 


the eyes of Paul Richards, former 

White Sox Manager, how a ball play- 
er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often 
enough, can become a disastrous habit 
Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
the visual account of a driver who deve!- 
oped a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 
proved fatal. 


3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 
Day, long-time bowling 
champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab 
its and clean driving rec 
ords. 


Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. | 
Available individudélly at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 | 
for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and | 
$20.00 for color. 





TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 

series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 

prevention of accidents presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 
accident 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [|] Color ($425.00) ["] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME ienelenanialbibiints ~ TITLE. 


Please Print 


COMPANY ADDRESS 


CITY — sehinnsiaiaiiniapitiiateabitiidn csi ian STATE 
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-R-R-R-R! Win- 

ter’s here to stay 

We thought for quite 

a while that we'd 

have to go to the far 

north to get a snow 

picture for our cover. 

But, when the wind 

began to swoop out 

of Canada during 

the middle of Janu- 

ary, our photogra 

phers knew they'd get all the snow pictures 
we'd need in a month of Sundays 

February's cold and snowy in the north 
wet and blowy in the south and the west 
February's just February, And—even if you 
write all the nice words about Mother Goose 
shaking her feathers to describe the scene 
on our cover—it doesn't change the fact that 
winter's up to her deadly tricks. 

So don't take any chances when driving 
or walking. You need the magic combina 
tion of precaution, skill and common serise 
to weather the winter. And whether you 
get chills or chilblains from snow scenes like 
this, just remember: ‘Ease Up in a Freeze 
Up.” Spring’s just around the corner 


Bill Vig, chairman of the Freeborn 
County (Minn.) chapter of the Red Cross 
volunteered when a first-aid class needed a 
“victim” for practice in artificial respiration 


The first student to practice on him—a 
girl—broke one of his ribs 


Syndicated Columnist E. V. Durling in 
the Chicago American: “When it comes to 
tossing the book at drunk drivers, Johannes 
burg, South Africa, tops the world, Penalty 
for drunk driving there is a $2,800 fine or 
10 years in jail, or both!” 

Looks like they really mean business in 
South Africa 


When Dr. Murlidhar Sahumo of India 
(fined for speeding in Detroit) faced the 
judge, he explained: ‘The open feeling of 
the expressway intrigued me. We do not 
have roads like this in India.’ 


Interesting Signs Department 
In front of three Reading, Pa., hospitals 
“Drive Carefully; we need our beds for the 


sick!” 
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HEN you get 1,644 stores, from 

coast to coast, all working to- 
gether to promote safety — brother, 
you've got yourself a deal ! 


That's just what happened a couple 
of years ago, when the top executives 
of the J. C. Penney Company—one of 
America’s biggest merchandising or- 
ganizations—decided to jump into ac 
cident prevention with both feet. 


Always value-minded, Penney off 
cials know from actual experience that 
safety is the buy of your life. From 
coast to coast, Penney store managers 
were advised—~''Go all-out for child 
safety!” 

Before any unified attack could be 
made at the local level, a national for 
mat had to be worked out. So, Pen- 
ney came to the National Safety Coun 
cil, got technical guidance and went to 
work 

First came the idea for the central 
characters of the program-—Stop and 
Go, the “Safety Twins.” The twins 
were popularized and made nationally 
famous by every conceivable medium 

a motion picture film, posters, car 
cards, outdoor ads, safety badges, store 
window and counter displays—all 
designed to work up a point of pur- 
chase ‘‘safety sale’ in Penney stores 

Penney store managers all over the 
country enthused over the campaign, 
took up these ideas, added promotions 
of their own. They got the kids into 
the act with movie parties (which in 
cluded a showing of the Stop and G 
film), parades, rallies, safety comi 
books, questionnaires and safety theme 


contests. They promoted radio and 


By John Gwin 


TV publicity for the program and 
newspaper coverage—anything and 
everything to publicize back-to-school 
safety. 

Combined experience in merchan- 
dising and safety promotion paid off, 
as store managers found it a perfect 
entree to the heart of a community 
any community, 

Working with mayors, civic leaders, 
local safety councils, police, public and 
parochial school officials, motor clubs 
and other associations, the store man- 
agers made Penney’s back-to-school 
child safety program a whopping suc- 
cess. They |e ace to their delight 
that they not only had made their 
communities safer but also had won 
friends and influenced customers by 
the droves. 

In virtually every one of the Penney 
communities some kind of a safety 
program was going full tilt, as the 
J. C. Penney-National Safety Council 
teams joined forces to push the child 
safety theme. 

It would be impossible to tell the 
complete story on these pages. This 
random roundup hits the high spots 

Oklahoma City, Okla._-Y oungsters 
had the time of their lives, as they 
paraded to a back-to-school movie 
party. Decked out with safety signs 
and banners, they rated a police escort 
as they marched through town 

Kid authors were a dime a dozen 
during safety week. Penney’s three 
local stores handed out entry blanks to 
small fry, for a safety theme contest 
Prizes were awarded for the best 25 
words completing the paragraph be 


Li 


\ 
“Wy 


ginning: ‘I believe Oklahoma City 
can be made a safer city by... .” 

Comic books, store displays, posters, 
Stop and Go games and badges stressed 
back-to-school safety in the program 
which reached 50,000 youngsters. 

Santa Monica, Calif.—-School chil 
dren from 10-14 vied for the title of 
“Safety Twins.” Winners (a boy and 
gitl) brought the Stop and Go posters 
to life, as they posed in situations used 
for the posters (pedestrian safety, 
playground safety, etc.). 

Car cards on municipal buses called 
attention to the program. A _ local 
theater featured the Stop and Go film 
on its daily schedule, with officers of 
the police safety division addressing 
the audience—further emphasizing the 
theme. 


Springfield, Mass.-—-Some 3,700 
school children turned out for a back- 
to-school movie party —-despite the 
threat of rain. 

The youngsters knocked themselves 
out over the sleight-of-hand wizardry 
of a magician named—of all things 
“Mr. Safety.” And this character con- 
jured up pointed warnings of walking 
and playing that registered with his 
teen-age audience. Following the Stop 
and Go film, the Air Force demon- 
strated USAF safety equipment and 
rescue techniques. 

Minneapolis, Minn, — Every ele 
mentary school room featured the Stop 
ind Go posters and safety comic books, 
as the board of education backed the 
Penney program to the hilt. The larg 
est bank in the Northwestern area de 
voted one of its windows for an en 
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tire week to Stop and Go booklets and 
posters. School patrols, church groups 
and local safety organizations all used 
the child safety materials 

Fresno, Calif.—Close to 700 ele- 
mentary school teachers attended a 
summer safety workshop to hear about 
Penney’s school safety program. Most 
of them snapped up the posters and 
comic books to distribute to their stu 
dents. More than 20,000 of the comic 
books were handed out to students, 
and posters were provided for every 
city and rural elementary school. 

Deland, Fla. The back-to-school 
safety program was turned over to 
the Florida Highway Patrol. The Stop 
and Go film played throughout three 
counties. In one county, more than 
50,000 youngsters, in 250 elementary 
schools, saw the show. 

Yakima, Wash.—-The Yakima 
Safety Council, P-TA, school officials 
and the local Chamber of Commerce 
teamed up to make the Penney pro 
gram a citywide effort. Police and 
businessmen helped the safety council 
distribute Stop and Go comic books 
to every public and parochial school 
in the county. 


Local radio and TV stations plugged 


: 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—Paul and Pauline Vignolle, local 
“Safety Twins,” re-enact Stop and Go posters as Howard Buehl, 


manager, Santa Monica Municipal Bus 
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back-to-school safety. Both local daily 
papers supported the Penney program 
with news and feature stories, pictures 
and editorials 

Epbrata, Pa.— The local Penney 
manager received a letter of congratu- 
lations from the State Commissioner 
of Police, praising the promotion. 

Denver, Colo,—School officials, po- 
lice, radio and TY stations, the Denver 
Post, and other business and 
groups gave all-out 
Stop and Go program. Police officers 
delivered safety posters to 74 elemen- 
tary schools and showed the feature 
film at student assemblies. 


Civic 


support to the 


Safety posters, carried as car cards 
by 400 city buses during September, 
were seen by an estimated 150,000 
riders daily. Mayor Quigg Newton 
officially proclaimed September 12-18 
as “Child Safety Week.” 

Corpus Christi, Tex.—The Traffic 
Safety Advisory Board tied the Penney 
program right in with the city’s school 
safety education campaign. For the 
first time, the board of education re 
laxed its ruling against using, commer- 
cial material, and approved display of 
Stop and Go posters in the city’s 


schools (enrollment 27,000) Boy 


MACON, MO. 
posters, 
direct 


Lines, helps 


Scouts pitched in with the distribution 
of posters, games and safety comic 
books. 

Radio and TV stations included the 
child safety theme in newscasts and 
other shows. Outdoor advertisers do 
nated space for back-to-school posters 
in 12 spots throughout the city 
Churches displayed Penney posters on 
Sunday School bulletin boards 

Pontiac, Mich.-The Stop and Go 
film was shown to more than 20,000 
elementary school students. Each re 
ceived a safety comic book. Police 
handed out posters and comic books 
and gave short talks to all students in 
grades one through six. The Pontia 
Chamber of Commerce used Penney 
materials as an integral part of the 
city’s back-to-school safety project 

Madison, Ind.—The local Penney 
manager received congratulations from 
the ng Ya of Madison Consolidated 
Schools “for a fine program.” 

Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle 
ran a feature story on the campaign 
With the help of Seattle's Stop and 
Go “Safety Twins,” more than 15,000 
youngsters received the safety comi 
book at the Penney store. Every teacher 

Turn Page 


7 nies 


These youngsters, decked out with safety signs, 
“sandwich boards” and belts, meet in front of local 
Penney store before marching to back-to-school movie party 





got sets of the posters and comic 
Slides of the posters and sup 
plementary talks were used on three 
r'V spots 

Stafford, Ariz. More than 700 
youngsters whooped it up at the back 
The Stop and 
Go comic books were snapped up as 
the small fry entered the theatre. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


books 


to-school movie party 


The Penney 


program received complete « ne prsnry 


board 


and support from the schoo 
school 


Each of the 1,500 county 
teachers got a copy of the comic book 
and every school took one or more sets 
of the posters. All 
briefed on the campaign. The local 
IV station ran the Stop and Go film 


which also has been shown in each 


teachers were 


school in the county—an audience of 


more than 40.000 students 
Omaba, Nebr. Stop and Go post 


ers and comic books were distributed 
in 165 schools by the Omaha Safety 
The School Safety Division 
of the Omaha Police Department made 
the Stop and Go film a permanent 
fixture in its library 


Council 


A representative of the Omaha 
Safety Council wrote the local Penney 
manager If more companies ex 
hibited the interest and initiative 
shown by the J. C. Penney Company, 
the job of teaching safety to children 
would be much easier.” 


The Junior Cham 


Jobnstown, Pa. 

ber of Commerce sponsored a citywide 
contest for selection of Stop and Ge 
Safety Twins Emphasis was put 
on safe playing habits and observanc: 
of playground rules 
T'ribun Democrat sparked public in 
terest in the contest with news and 
picture coverage 

Enid, Okla..Penney's Stop and G 
program was used as a blueprint for 


The Johnstown 


Enid's school safety campaign. The 
chiet of police 
cil, and the commanding ofhcer of 
nearby Vance Air Force Base worked 
hand-in-hand with the local Penney 
manager. Mayor Street proclaimed 
Safety Week.” which was kicked off 
with a giant parade Floats drama 


the local safety coun 


Mie A, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Young customers crowd around the table to sign up for 
the safety club and pick up their booklet, membership button, free pass for back 
to-school movie party, safety questionnaire and entry blank for 25-word safety essay 


tized accident statistics and situations 
for Garfield County. About a thou 
sand youngsters attended Penney’s 
movie party after the parade, Safety 
comic books were distributed in every 
elementary school in Enid and Gar- 
field County 


Pocatello, Idaho Every elementary 
school teacher received a Stop and Go 
comic book, and police officers talked 
safety before about 18,000 students 
in the city’s 15 schools 


Henderson, Ky. Penney’s Stop and 
Go materials were distributed to 3,000 
Henderson school children by the local 
Penney manager and the police de 
partment 
front-page editorial to the program 


The local paper devoted a 


Phoenix, Ariz.Penney's program 
included five showings of the Stop 
md Go film on two local TV sta 
tions. Also, there was a tie-in with 
the “Othcer Jack Ashley” TV show 
which specializes in safety for the 
younger set. The Phoenix Safety Coun 
cil helped distribute the posters and 
comic books to all elementary schools 
in Maricopa County. School authori 
ties asked for all the Stop and Go 


materials, delivery to be effective after 
the materials had served their purpose 
in Penney store windows and other 
displays. 

“Penney's for Safety” proved to be 
a tremendous public relations vehicle 
as well as sound business practice. It 
carried a two-fold benefit. The proj 
ect not only boosted sales at Penney 
stores, but also gave everyone con 
nected with the program the satisfa 
tion of knowing the Stop and Go 
campaign had helped slash accidents 
among school-age youngsters through 
out the land 


Safety has proved to be such a satis 
factory sales booster that Penney’s is 
going all-out with the program in 
1955. A new film has been completed, 
a series of posters designed and ap 
proved and a new Stop and Go cut-out 
safety game has been developed for 
use in this year's campaign, The pro 
gram will open in August in most 
Penney stores, and the managers ar 
thinking up new gimmicks to make 
the ‘55 project a bang-up job of mer 
chandising the most important com 
modity in America 


children THe ENpb 


the safety of our 
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IMMORALITY 
on WHE E L |! 


By Rev. Robert F. Royster, 


Rector, St. Paul's Episcopal Church, La Porte, Indiana 


ANY who are concerned with the carnage on our 
highways are beginning to see that behind the funda 
mental causes of traffic accidents lie real moral issues. For 
too long people have only been concerned with traffic laws, 
and have been unconcerned with the moral problems 


which gave rise to those laws 


We do not like to be told we are immoral, and our 
favorite way of avoiding it is to attempt to take “right-and 
wrong-ness’’ out of the picture. By such specious reasoning 
we have arrived, as a nation of drivers, at the conclusion 
that behavior behind the wheel is a legal matter, not a 
moral one. When careless, reckless, thoughtless, selfish 
driving begins to be known as’sin, we will all be safer. 

You see, sin is still a nasty little word. Even though our 
modern era tried laughing at it, it wouldn't go away; the 
era just before had tried to reason it out of existence, with 
like success. Many a person is willing to be a law violator 
who would resent being public ly recognized as a gross and 
unrepentant sinner. In spite of our veneer of amorality, 
most of us throughly detest real wickedness. It is time we 
faced the fact that most traffic accidents are simply the 
normal consequence of wilful, wicked acts. Acts that are 
habits of sin, grown used to and committed without a 
twinge of conscience 

For example, a driver (your normally moral and friendly 
neighbor) leaves for an appointment in a nearby city too 
late to be assured of an easy trip and an on-time arrival 
After a few minutes of impatience behind another vehicle 
while oncoming trafic prevented passing, he suddenly de 
cides to pass, well aware that it will be close. THIS DI 
CISION is what should concern us, for it is the sin that 


Father Royst was a t traft afet c € clore 
itered Seabury-Weste 


tudy f 
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may produce death, disabling injury, or may impoverish 
both the sinner and unknown innocents in at least two 
other vehicles. It is in essence the same sin that drives 
dictators to their merciless slaughtering: a wilful pursuit of 
our own ends, without regard for others. The real question 
is not whether the decision of the driver was legal or not 
rather, it is whether the decision was immoral——wickedly, 


destructively sinful 


The driver who dawdles along at a pace well below th 
flow of traffic on a main highway is a sinner as well as a 
menace to life and limb. His sin is selfishness, reckless and 
often deadly selfishness. The after-cocktails driver is a 
gambler, with the stakes his neighbor's life. The sleepy 
driver is an egoist, assuming that he can safely operate a 
vehicle with practically none of his senses functioning 
Whenever human failure is a significant factor in produc 
ing an accident (and that means in nearly every one) the 
failure can be seen as a violation of God's law, not just 


man's law 


The effects of these driving sins are those always pro 
duced by sin. They are outreaching circles of evil conse 
quences, wavelets receding from the initial act. We are so 
enmeshed in the effects of these sins that the honestly safe 
driver is often a helpless victim of this mass immorality 
We are caught up in a web of sin on the highways, and 


heroic measures are called for 


It is not enough to advertise and propagandize against 
dangerous and illegal driving practices: sin has seldom 
been noticeably affected this way. The best answer to the 
problem is to recover our moral sense on the highway. For 
when we begin to see much modern vehicle operation as 
moral degradation, we can restore safety to our highways as 


a by-product of restoring morality in our drivers 





Memphis 
Gets 
the 
Kange 


ES. M« mphis, Tenn., has the 
Beginner Driver Auto 
Here's how it hay 


ranpe a 
mobile Range 
ened 

Before Carl Stokes Meinphis’ first 
Trafic Court Judge, retired from the 
bench in 1952, he remarked about the 


I 


number of beginner drivers who had 
ucidents while they were learning to 
drive It is a pity,” he said, “that 
Memphis doesn't have a safe place 
where beginners can learn to drive 
without getting involved in dangerous 
tratt 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
heard about this They agreed and 
decided to do something about it. The 
idea for the driving range became a 


peor le of Memphis 


ity officials and private business of 


reality as the 


yanizations pitched in to make the 
dream of a driving range for begin 
ners come truc 

Soon a Jaycee speakers committec 
urmed with facts, figures and blue 
prints, was appearing before many of 
the city’s luncheon clubs and civic 
groups. Everywhere they met growing 
interest and enthusiasm for the proj 
ect. When bids were invited for con 
struction, early last summer, the wide 
publicity prompted an offer of little 
iubove the contractor's actual expense 


Memphis Driving Range is said to be first of its kind in mid-South, for private use 
Parking stalls with mock concrete curbs and hanging padded bumpers help beginners 
practice back-in parking. Object is to maneuver close to curb without hitting pad 


When the Jaycees went before the 
Memphis Park Commission to ask for 
in out-of-city location for the range 
They 


some 


they expected some resistance 
plans, 
ready arguments—all of which were 
unnecessary. John Vesey, park com 
mission chairman, cut the presentation 
short with: “We have just the loca 
Everyone realizes the 
Turning 
an untrained driver loose in a car ts 


brought statistics, and 


tion for you 
necessity of such a facility 


like giving a man a loaded shotgun 
without first showing him how to use 
it!’ The Jaycees were “handed the 
deed” to a plot of ground centrally 
located in the Memphis Fairgrounds 


The next step? Money—some $13 
000. But the Jaycees knew how to 
1950 they had sold 
safety stamps to underwrite their traf 
he safety projects. The stamps are 
designed each year by art school stu 
dents in a citywide contest, then pro 


raise it Since 


moted throughout the city for three 
or four weeks. Net income from pre 
vious sales had ranged from $3,600 
in 1950 to $7,500 in 1953. Confident 
that Memphians would support the 
project, the Jaycees appropriated $15, 
000 for the driving range. And, sup 
port it they did! The gamble paid 
off, as businessmen and citizens of 


Memphis purchased last year's safety 
$15,000 
double the income for the year before 


stamps to the tune of 


But even before the overwhelming 
response to the stamps, there was evi 
dence of community interest in the 
Back in October 1953, when 
driver 


project 
the Jaycees announced the 
range idea, various agencies pledged 
support. The police department prom 
ised to have one or two trained super 
visors on the site at all times, to 
‘guard” and instruct the neophyte 
drivers. The park commission offered 
to landscape and maintain the area 
The city engineering department of 
fered to help with pre-construction en 
gineering, thus cutting the cost by sev 
eral hundred dollars. Safety guard 
rails were donated by the city commis 
sion, Once construction got under way 
other offers of help poured in 

The Memphis driving range has 
asphalt roadways, with mock concrete 
curbs for parking practice. Drivers 
may also test themselves on straight 
line driving, serpentine maneuvering, 
stopping distance and accuracy, back 
ing up, circle turns, hills and steep 
grades, right and left turns, curves, 
intersections, and a one-way practice 
roadway. The Southern Railway Com 
pany donated a simulated railroad 
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grade crossing. Highway “Signs of 
Life,’’ donated by the Tennessee high 
way department, acquaint the beginner 
with highway signs he will actually 
encounter later on 

When the student driver enters the 
range, he instruction 
pamphlet, which explains the location 
and purpose of each of the 12 “ob 
stacles,”” and spells out the rules as 


receives an 


follows 


To the beginner. You are about 
to learn to drive on the first beginner 
auto driving range ever built in the 
Mid-South for use by the publi 
There is no charge for using it, pro 
vided you follow these rules, 

1. The law requires that you be 
16 years of age to obtain a driver's 
license. Beginners may practice on the 
Driving Range when they are within 
60 days of their 16th birthday. To 
drive on a public street or roadway, 
if you have no license, the law re 
quires that you have a beginner's per 
mit which may be obtained from the 
Tennessee State Highway Patrol office 

2. Each unlicensed driver using the 
Range must be accompanied by a li 
censed, experienced driver who will 
remain in the vehicle at all times while 
it is in motion 


3. Before starting to drive on the 
Range, check in with the officer on 
duty. He will give you the go-ahead 
when you may enter the track. If 
track is crowded he may ask you to 
wait a few minutes. 

4. Speed limit on the Range is 20 
mph on the outside track and 10 mph 
in the turns and maneuver area 

5. If you have never driven a cat 
before follow carefully the instructions 


One of many safety projects of Memphis Jaycees is this neon 
sign at busy intersection in city. Large numerals keep tally 
current consecutive«lay period without traffic fatality 


0 
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of your experienced companion. LD 
not start until the track abead of you 
is completely clear. This rule is nec 
essary because a complete novice ofter 
has difficulty applying the brakes for 
After you have 
gained a bit of confidence follow other 


the first few times 


vehicles on the track at a safe distance 


6. If you have never driven a car, 
outside track until you are 
onfident you can control your vehicle 
You will notice that you have only left 


use the 


turns while using the outside track 
If you wish to practice some right 
turns, make a left turn at the west 
entrance to the intersection, then turn 
right at the intersection and left again 
to move around on the track 


~ 


You need not obey the various 
signals and signs on the outside track 
until you have practiced a while and 
have developed a bit of confidence in 
yourself. If another car is using the 
track and stops ahead of you, you 
should also stop—unless you are sure 
you have plenty of room and it is 
safe to pass 

8. If you stop your car while using 
the track and for some reason you 
must get out of your vehicle, make 
sure it is as far to the right as possible 
and alight from the right side Re 
member, another car may be approach 
ing from the rear with a beginner at 
the wheel. He may not be able to 
make an emergency stop 

9. All cars used on this course 
must be covered by liability insurance 

Above all, be courteous. A cour 
teous driver is almost automatically a 
safe driver.” 


The Driving Range is open Tues 
day through Sunday from 10 a.m. to 


6 p.m. The Jaycees report that every 
weekend there is a line of cars waiting 
for admission (which is free). An 
average of 25 drivers use the facilities 
each weekday. Most of them spend 
from 45 minutes to an hour putting 
themselves through the paces 


But even as the beginner driving 
range was being dedicated, the Mem 
phis Jaycees were looking ahead. At 
the luncheon which preceded the 
ribbon-cutting ceremonies, James D 
Curry, chairman of the driver range 
ommittee, announced that the Jay 
cees plan to sell more safety stamps 
this year—-to finance construction of a 
driver education clinic at the range 

Everette LaFon, director of the Ten 
nessee driver's license division, said 
the state government was studying 
the possibility of using the range for 
license tests 

Trafhe Inspector Clifford Legg of 
the Memphis police department 
pledged continued cooperation and 
support by the city in the supervision 
and maintenance of the range 

Two years ago, the Memphis Jay 
ees won the gold loving cup award 
from the National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, as the “Grand champion 
Jaycee traffic safety boosters in the 
nation."’ Last year, in addition to the 
driving range and the safety stamp 
sale, the Memphis Jaycees promoted 

1. A Teen-age Roadeo, with prizes 
for high school students for compet 
ing in written traffic safety exams and 
in behind-the-wheel driving contests 


2. The “T-man” project in which 
more than 60 Jaycees watched for 
traffic violations—and sent courteous 
warnings to violators To Page 28 


Claude Armour (center), commissioner of fire and police, cuts 
ribbon at dedication ceremonies for Memphis Beginner Driving 
Range, as city and state safety officials lend moral support 
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San Francisco makes it a little less painful for taxpayers 
by providing free parking for them at City Hall. There is 
one fly in the ointment. Police patrol the area, and those 
returning to car who can't produce fax receipt get a ticket. 


Charles Barnes, supervisor of Chicago Police Department's 
motor service section, inspects 20 new 4 wheel “Servi-Cars,” 
purchased for use by district stations wey Traffic Depart 
ment uses additional 153 of the vehicles for traffic control 


=News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


E see by England's International Road Safety and 
Traffic Review that the forerunner of the modern car 

made its appearance early in the 16th Century. It was built 
by a Nuremberg watchmaker 


named Hautsch, who claimed 
Blow, 
Gabriel, Blow 


his brainchild was self-pro 
pelled, could travel at the in 
credible speed of 2,000 paces 
an hour (shades of Roger Bannister!) 


However, investigation by skeptics disclosed that the 
motive power was provided by two men in the interior, 


pedalling for all they were worth 


But the “‘car’’ did have some unique features 


They in 
cluded a dragon's head mounted at the front—to squirt 
water on anybody who got in the way--and two mechani 
cal angels to give fair warning of the vehicle's approach 


by raising bugles to their lips and trumpeting loudly 


HERE’S no wrath like that of a woman scorned. That's 
why Patrolman Robert M. Ketner, Norfolk, Va., didn't 
give a ticket to a certain speeder. Ketner waved the violator 
to a stop and approached 


with his ticket book and pen 
Backseat 


Backfire 


cil ready. The driver said he 
had not realized he was go- 
ing so fast. With tears in his 
eyes, he explained he was taking his wife, who was sitting 


in the back seat, to a mental institution 
Then an angry, high-pitched voice came from the back 


“Don't think you're going to call me crazy just to get out 
of a ticket! Officer, he was doing 55. I was watching the 
speedometer all the time.” 


She turned to her husband: “Wait until we get home, 


If I knew 
when I married you what I know now, I'd have run out 
of the church, of all the . . 


I'll show you who needs mental treatment! 


Ketner put away his ticket book and waved the driver 
on. He knew the man would be punished enough. He 
could hear the woman's voice still going strong as the car 
drove away 
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At 96, Mervin J. Settle, Quincy, Pa., is undoubtedly one of 
the oldest active drivers in America. He poses with license 
plates he has collected during his 35 years of driving. His 
safety record—one minor scrape, with damages settled for $5 


« «@ " 
Garageless car owners in Solna, Sweden, can keep engines warm 
if they subscribe to this curbside heater service. Electrical 
outlets rent for $20 a year, connect to heater under the hood 


Milwaukee, Wis., has been “preaching” safety for a long time, 
as this 1927 photo, from Dr. B. L. Corbett, executive director, 
Milwaukee Safety Commission, shows. Outdoor safety peas is 


still in style, but not so the cars and garb of pedestrians 
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ERMANY’S Institute for Practical Bioclimatology, in 
Bonn, is conducting experiments which would reduce 
driver tatigue by altering the electric field in cars. Pro 
fessor H. H. Kritzinger of 


: the Karlsruhe institute reports 
Driver Fatigue 


: that the strength of the ele 
Research in Germany 


tric field-——-electricity in the 


atmosphere in a closed steel 
| 


body, such as a car, is approximately one-tenth of that in 
the open air The um of these tests would be Oo raise the 


electric tension to normal 


Ihe institute's research suggests that the lowered tension 


accounts in part for fatigue, taking the form of mild 


I 
nervous exhaustion, experienced by drivers, The result ts 
a lowered awareness and slower reactions, which in turn 
lead to accidents. The experiments are being made with an 


electric grid invented by Dr. Ernst Hahn of Heidelberg 


Wilhelm Herz, European motorcycle speed champion 
recently drove the three day run from Muni h to Monte 
Carlo in a car equipped with the device The back seat 
was Oc upied by a radio technician, who operated the grid 


apparatus Results of this test are still under study 


Whether Dr, Hahn's grid can increase a driver's aware 
ness and speed up his reactions remains to be seen. On 
bug" that must be ironed out, it seems, is to develop a 


grid that will work without a technician in the back seat 


AST December 15, on S-D (Safe Driving) Day, the 
New Orleans Time-Picayune devoted its lead editorial 

to the proposed state program to cut down Louisiana's traf 
fic toll The editorial read 


Iwo important moves that 
Traffic Safety 


: she ould eventually lead to some 
in Louisiana 


ibatement of the slaughter on 
the state highways have been 
made One of these ts designed to find out trom experts 
how to insure full prosecution ind punishment ol tratte 


law violators. The other ts to determine if the public really 


wants the law enfor ! 


Ihe Louisiana Safety Association, to which the 
governor recently made a new avowal of law-enforcement 
support has been asked to id out if the peor le want 
ill-out enforcement 

We believe the whol publi 


safety program backed with 


motoring and other 
wise, will support a realists 
teeth fron ticket’ on through to penalty 

A great many motorists now violate the laws mostly 
because so many others flout them. But with traffic injuries 
for the country now up to a rate of about 1,500,000 a year 
they are beginning to ask themselves when their numbers 
will be up unless the practices that bring on most of the 


collisions and accidents are caught uf short rHE END 





Victim 


By an Accident Victim as told to 


Richard S. Simons 


Tuay sound s0 painless and de 
ceptively innocent—those terse news 
paper accounts of automobile accidents 

“The victim suffered facial lacera 
tions and a foot injury. Her condition 
is fair 

Brief and concise, Newspapers 
haven't space to tell the story any other 
way. But beyond these terse yt 
tions lie months of physical torture, 
scars that never leave the body or the 
soul, lives of entire families changed 
tragically in the tick of a misguided 
second, dreams of the future blasted 
to useless bits, savings dissipated at a 
sickening rate, and fears, doubts and 
worries that curse you as long as you 
live. That's the part you don’t read 
in the papers 

I KNOW. I was an accident victim. 


You may be, too, because 2,000,000 
Americans can expect to be sacrificed 
this year on the altar of highway care 
lessness. Last year 36,500 died, and, 
sometimes, when you fight the dark, 
endless, pain-drenched hours on a nar 
row hospital bed, you think they're 
the lucky ones 

For them, the battle was over fast 
For you, it's just beginning 

The author, Richard §. Simons, is a special 
featuce writer for the Indianapolis Star Magazine 
This article may be reprinted if suitable credit is 


iven Mr. Simons and the Indianapolis Star 
Magazine 
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I lived through my crash. But 
maybe you won't live through yours. 
If you do, you may, like me, look dif 
ferent. I'll wear scars the rest of my 
life. You may walk differently, if you 
walk at all. You'll never ride again 
without fear. And you'll do a lot of 
thinking about the fantastic cost of 
one careless fraction of a second. 

Listen to my story, and think about 
it when you take your family out for 
a ride this Sunday afternoon 

IT WAS a warm, sunny April morn 
ing when a crash blasted our lives. 
We had planned a pleasant week end 
in Fort Wayne, where we used to live 

shopping, lunch with my mother, 
dinner with friends. 

Everything was right that morning. 
The first warm days of spring were 
upon us and the sun felt good, We 
had won a pound of coffee, a tray and 
a skillet in a contest at the market. 
We had a new car. We anticipated a 
pleasant week end, It was, we com- 
mented, our lucky day. 

Bill, my husband, thought we had 
taken too long at the grocery store. 
Maybe he was still impatient 45 min- 
utes later, near Marion, when he began 
to overtake a slowly moving car, fell 
back into line as a car passed and then 
whipped out in front of a second 
auto—the one he hadn't seen 


I saw it and I screamed. But it was 
too late. The car was as close as you 
sit to your television set. 

There was no time to dodge, to 
brace myself, to relax. There was no 
time for prayer or panic. We crashed 
a grinding, smashing blow. A black 
silence covered me like a shroud 

MY WORLD, the bright, cheerful 
one I was accustomed to, ended 
abruptly. A new one, filled with pain 
and frustration, began 

Consciousness ebbed and flowed in 
short, disconnected periods, I have no 
recollection of the man who opened 
the car door to help me out, fe one 
look at what had been my face, and 
then went white, fainted and slid to 
the ground, 

But I do remember, somewhere in 
that blurred new world, the voice that 
said, “I think she’s lost an eye.” I 
heard, but my fuzzy mind didn't com 
prehend, and the terrifying impact of 
the statement was lost. 

And I remember the voice that came 
out of somewhere to say, “If she had 
worn a safety belt, this wouldn’t have 
happened to her.” 

The doctor who happened on the 
scene and asked me to move my head, 
arms and legs, is a void in my 
memory, even though I responded 

But I remember the wail of sirens 
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as two ambulances sped Bill and me, 
our three children and the second car's 
three passengers to the hospital. 

IN THE hospital emergency room, 
where three doctors and five nurses 
labored over me for four hours, my 
fragmentary world began to fit to 
gether. 

I found myself lying on a narrow 
operating table. My clothing and face 

or what had been my face-—were 
matted with hard, sticky blood. My 
blood. The doctor later called my face 
“hamburger.” Not a very comforting 
term when he's describing your face 
the only one you have. 


Your mind wanders strangely when 
you're in shock and dazed and cling 
ing to the very edge of consciousness. 
You have a thought, but before you 
get to the end of it, you slip away, 
floating in suspension. You think, and 
then you float away again. The con 
fusion and insecurity are incredible 

YET, SOMEHOW, important things 
get through that whirlpool of confu- 
sion. Bill was hurt and so was Sue, 
but the other children were all right 
We would recover, but it would be a 
long time. The people in the other 
car had not been seriously hurt. I 
thanked God for that. I was six 
months’ pregnant. The doctors weren't 
sure, but they hoped to save the baby 


But I didn’t think too much about 
these essential matters. You lose your 
sense of values in shock and think 
about the insignificant. In the moments 
when I pulled myself back to con 
sciousness, I thought about our new 
car. Now it was gone; obliterated in 
a careless fraction of a second. How 
ironic, I thought. 

SOON the pain began to come in 
great, overwhelming waves, the pain 
that was to last a long time 

“My arm,” I cried to the doctors 

Won't you do something for my 
arm? It hurts terribly.” 

“We'd better fix your foot first,’ 
a doctor replied. “It's pretty badly 
smashed.” 

“No,” I insisted 
foot is all right.” 


“It's my arm, My 


“That's what you think,” he told me 
gently, almost humorously. But to 
quiet my indignation, he snapped my 
dislocated elbow into place and it 
hasn't bothered me since. 

YOU DO things like that when 
you're in shock and fuzzy-headed and 
everything's a confused blur. You'll 
pick out one insignificant pain and 
concentrate on it and overlook the 
hurts that will change your life 
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Back Seat Driver 


E SEE by the newspapers 

that Montreal police have 
their problems, too. Seems they 
recently received a telephone 
call from a man who reported 
the theft of his auto's steering 
wheel, dashboard, and brake, gas 
and clutch pedals. 


Police promised an immediate 
investigation. A few moments 
later, however, the man called 
back. The same voice—this time 
with a distinct “hic’—said they 
needn't bother. He had gotten 
into the back seat of his car by 


mistake. 











THERE | was, my face looking as if 
it had gone through a bread slicer, 
my foot so badly crushed that I may 
never again walk normally, my chest 
battered black and purple and I was 
whimpering about a dislocated elbow 
that wouldn't have kept me in_ the 
hospital overnight 


Between spells of UNCONSCIOUSNESS 
I realized, with an awful awareness 
what was happening to my face. To 
speak bluntly, I had become a human 
jigsaw puzzle, and for days afterward 
the result frightened me 


How would you feel, lying helpless 
on a hospital table, to hear a nurse 
say, “This piece goes here, doctor, 
and I think this one goes over there” ? 

Then they began sewing my eyelid 
My condition prevented a general an- 
esthetic and the pain was terrific as 
the needle dipped in and out. After 
five months, I still can’t close my eye 
properly 

No matter how slight your in- 
juries, you'll suffer the torment of the 
damned those first few days. I hurt 


all over and couldn't isolate one pain 
from another. There was no such 
thing as a comfortable position in that 
hospital bed. 

THE DAYS were bad, but hospital 
routine—bathing, massage, meals and 
visitors—-broke the monotony. But the 
nights —- those horrible nights —- were 
endless. Every sound, particularly a 
groan from someone suffering, was 
magnified a hundred times, I couldn't 
close my left eye. Try sleeping with 
one eye open, and you'll know how 
hard it is 

The thing that pulled Bill arid me 
through those nights, I think, was a 
cartoon clipped from a magazine. It 
showed a patient, in traction and fully 
encased in bandages, listening to a 
friend say, “Things will look different 
after a good night's sleep.” 

We laughed, because there wasn't 
any such thing 

YOU THINK a lot when there's 
nothing to do but lie still and fight 
pain. I worried about the children 
| wondered if they would have enough 
clean clothes, and if they know where 
to look for them. Insignificant, but 
those are the things a mother thinks 
about 

I thought about the lives we had 
disrupted—the friends who took Con 
nie and Gerry and the minister who 
was looking after Sue, I thought about 
the weeks of school Sue would miss. 
I worried about finances. I was torn 
between the urge to leave the hospital 
as soon as possible and go to our 
children and the desire to stay as long 
as Bill, down the corridor, needed me. 

I worried about my foot. It swelled 
in the cast and I couldn't push out of 
my mind the memory of a friend who 
had lost a foot to gangrene under 
similar circumstances, The doctors 
finally replaced the cast. 


But mostly, | worried about my face 
I couldn't keep those white bandages 
on forever, but I was afraid to have 
them come off. I dreaded to look in a 
mirror 


ONE MORNING a doctor came in 
handed me a mirror, and matter-of 
factly told me to look at my face 


It was still the same face, but it had 
been completely remodeled in a ghastly 
sort of way. One side was my old self 
But the other was a crazy pattern of 
ugly, jagged, red scars 

Now, five months later, I catch my- 
self looking furtively into the mirror 
and feeling sick in the pit of my 
I find myself watching in- 
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Traflie Story 


%™ Change 
from 1955 | 


46,400 
1,250,000 
$4, 450,000,000 


$60,000 000,000 


By H. Gene Miller, Director NSC Statistics & Research Division 


OTOR VEHICLE DEATHS in 
4 1954 totaled approximately 36,- 
400. This was 2,000 or about 5 per 
cent fewer than the year before, and 


the lowest total since 1950 


The 1954 death total is based on 
preliminary information and is subject 
to change as more complete figures 
available. In recent years, 
however, the first estimate has seldom 
varied from the final count by as much 
as | per cent 


become 


Monthly death totals in 1954 were 
lower than in the corresponding 
months of 1953 for every month ex- 
cept November. The increase in No 


vember was small and resulted princi 
pally because the November 1953 
total was abnormally low 

The 5 per cent drop in deaths in 
1954 was accomplished despite a4 
per cent jump in travel which resulted 
in the greatest vehicle mileage total on 
record. Tne combination of these two 
factors—increase in mileage and de 
crease in deaths—produced the lowest 
mileage death rate ever recorded—6.5 
deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 
of travel 


Yearly Trends 
During the war years, with travel 
restricted, deaths dropped off to a low 
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FIRST 1955 FACTS 


HIS is the preliminary condensed 

edition of Accident Facts for 
1955. Reprints are issued to meet 
public demand for prompt, though 
incomplete information on the 1954 
accident totals 


All 1954 figures are subject to re 
vision on later information. The 
regular edition of Accident Facts will 
be issued in July and will contain 
a complete analysis of 1954 accidents 

Single copies of this reprint may 
be obtained from the National Safety 
Council without charge. Prices for 





quantity orders on request 








of approximately 24,000 in 1943 
and 1944. After the end of war-time 
rationing, deaths increased sharply to 
more than 33,000 in 1946. From that 
high point, they dropped a little each 
year to a post-war low of 31,701 in 


1949, 


36,500 


From 1949 to 1953, deaths jumped 
each year, although the increases 
eled off as follows: 10 per cent in 
1950, 7 per cent in 1951, 2 per cent 
in 1952, and 1 per cent in 1953. Then 
came the drop of 5 per cent for last 
year. 


eV 


Since 1949, while deaths were in 
creasing, travel was rising at a faster 
rate, with the result that the death 
rate (deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles) declined steadily as follows 
1950 — 7.6, 1951 7.5, 1952 7.4 
and 1953—7.1. In 1954, with deaths 
down and travel up, a new low rate 
of 6.5 resulted 


Deaths by Type of Accident 


As shown in the following prelimi 
nary figures, there were fewer deaths 
in every type of accident except fixed 
object collisions. The biggest numeri 
cal cuts were accomplished in pedes 
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trian, vehicle, and 


non-collision accidents 


multiple motor 


1954 1953 % Change 
Pedestrian 7,900 8,600 8% 


Other motor 


vehicle 12,300 12,900 5% 


Railroad 1,200 = 1,419 
Street car 40 1 
Bicycle 450 450 
Animal 70 100 
Fixed objects 1,600 1,500 


Non- 


collision ...12,750 14,300 


Total 36,300 48,400 


Deaths by Age Group 

There were fewer deaths in every 
age group except 5-14 
wise, the decreases by 
similar, 
table 


Perce ntage 
groups wert 


as shown in the following 


Age Group 1954 1953 % Change 
0-4 1,900 2,050 
5-14 2,400 2,350 
15-24 7,600 8,200 
25-44 11,100 11,700 
45-65 7,700 8,200 


65 and over.. 5,600 5,800 


Total 46,400 48,300 


1954 Record 

Deaths were down in every region 
of the country except the Mountain 
Region, where they were up only 1 
per cent. The South Atlantic and 
Pacific Regions had the biggest dé 
creases as shown in. the 
table 


following 


1953-54 1952-54 
Region Change Change 
North Atlantic 5% 
South Atlantic 8% 
North Central 6% 
South Central 1% 


Mountain + 1% 


Pacific 1, 15% 


Among 16 States 
entire year, 31 had fewer deaths is 


reporting for the 


1954, 3 had no change und | 
showed increases. The 31 states with 
fewer deaths for the year were 


12 Months % Change 
South Carolina 

West Virginia 

Vermont 

Indiana 

Delaware 


Washington 





Maine 
Tennessee 
Wyoming 
Connecticut 
North Carolina 
Virginia 

New Mexico 
Montana 
Kentucky 
Rhode Island 
Ohio 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
ILlinois 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Alabama 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 


Maryland 


Of 513 cities reporting for the en 
228 had 

reported no change (many with per 
fect records) and 187 had more 
deaths, Of the 


tire year fewer deaths, 98 


cities with fewet 
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THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT FATALITY TOLL 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Motor-vehicle 

Public non-motor-vehicle 
Home 

Work 


Note: The motor-vebicle totals include 


1954 1953 Change 
91,000 95,000 AG 
36,300 38,300 -5% 
16,000 16,000 0% 
28,000 29,000 —3% 
14,000 15,000 —7%, 


some deaths also included in work and 


home. This duplication amounted to about 3,300 in both 1953 and 1954. All 
figures ave National Safety Council estimates 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Killed--91,000, Down 4 per cent from 
1953. 
Injured—49,200,000, 


Cost—$9,700,000,000, Includes wage 
loss, medical expense, overhead cost 
of insurance for all accidents; in 
terrupted production schedules, time 
lost by workers other than the in 
jured, etc., due to work accidents 
and property damage in traffic acci- 
dents and fires. 

Deaths of children under 5 years 
numbered approximately 5 per cent 
less than in 1953. Among children 
5 to 14 years old the death total was 
unchanged. Changes in adult groups 
were: 15-24 years, down 7 per cent; 
25-44 years, down 5 per cent; 45-64 
years, down 5 per cent; 65 years and 
older, down 3 per cent. 

Fatal falls numbered about 3 per 
cent fewer than in 1953 19,800; 
burns decreased 2 per cent to 6,500. 
Drownings also were down 2 per cent 
at 6,600. Fatal firearms accidents went 
down 8 per cent to 2,300. 

The 1954 death rate per 100,000 
population was 56.5. This is the low 
est rate on record, 


WORK ACCIDENTS 

Killed—14,000; 1,000 less than the 
1953 total 

Injured 1,850,000; down 150,000 
from 1955. 

Cost—$5,150,000,000. Includes cost 
of interrupted production schedules, 
time lost by workers other than the 
injured, etc., as well as wage loss, 
medical expense and the overhead 
costs of insurance. 

Total all-industry employment was 
1) per cent less than in 1953. Manu 
facturing employment, alone, went 
down 7 per cent. 

Coal mine deaths decreased about 
65 in 1954, according w preliminary 
reports, to establish the lowest annual 
total on record 

Railroad employee fatalities totalled 
134 in the first eight months of 1954, 
44 per cent less than the comparable 
1953 figure. The eight-month injury 
total was 10,724 or 18 per cent under 
1955. 

There apparently was a decrease in 
the all-industry disabling injury rate 
Employment and average hours 
wo were less than in 1953, but 
injuries decreased more than exposure 


WORKER ACCIDENTS 


Killed—44,000, down 6 per cent from 
1953. On job, 14,000, off job, 30,000 


Injured—4,300,000, down 4 per cent 

from 1953. 

Time lost, including indirect, 
amounted to 285,000,000 man-days, 
equivalent to the shut-down of plants 
with 1,000,000 workers. 


PUBLIC ACCIDENTS 

(Not Motor Vehicle) 
Killed—16,000; no change from 1953. 
Injured—2,000,000. 
Cost—$700,000,000. 

An increase in deaths was recorded 
for persons 65 years old and older, 
which was offset by decreases in the 
age groups under 45 years. There was 
no change in the 45-64 year total. 
Deaths in transport accidents, firearms 
accidents and drownings decreased, 
but fatal burns and falls increased. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 

Eight-month death total 1,578; 
down 18 per cent from 1953. Injuries 
numbered 16,520, or 15 per cent fewer 
than in the same months of 1953. 

Grade crossing deaths and injuries 
each went down 6 per cent. 

Passenger deaths numbered 13, com- 
pared to 35 for the same months of 
1953. 

Trespasser deaths numbered 559, a 
decrease of 17 per cent from 1953. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


There were two fatal accidents dur- 
ing 1954 in the domestic passenger- 
carrying operations of scheduled air 
carriers, in which 16 passengers and 
5 crew members were killed. The 
passenger death rate per 100,000,000 
passenger-miles, based on preliminary 
information, was 0.09. The next low- 
est rate on record is 0.35, for 1952. 


HOME ACCIDENTS 


Killed—28,000; down 3 per cent from 


1953. 
Injured—4,200,000 
Cost—$7 50,000,000. 

Decreases were recorded for all age 
oe except 45 to 64 years, for 
which the death total was the same 
as in 1953. There was a small increase 
in deaths from poisonous gas but de- 
creases in all other types of accidents 

principally in fatal burns, falls, fire- 
arms accidents, and mechanical suffo- 
cation cases. 


FIRE LOSSES 


The value of property destroyed by 
fire in 1954 was $871,000,000, or 4 
per cent less than in 1953. 
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From Page 15 


deaths, the following have populations 
over 200,000 


Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent 
Ft. Worth, Texas 18 47% 
Oklahoma City, Okla...12 41% 
Honolulu, T. H. 9 41% 
Kansas City, Mo 26 41% 
Norfolk, Va. 6 33% 
Worcester, Mass. 5 28% 
Toledo, Ohio 9 26% 
Columbus, Ohio 11 26% 
Richmond, Va. 6 25% 
Portland, Ore. 13 24% 
Cleveland, Ohio 19% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 11 18% 
Buffalo, N. Y. 11 18% 
Milwaukee, Wis. 16% 
Washington, D. ¢ 15% 
San Antonio, Texas 10% 
Chicago, Ill. i 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala 
St. Louis, Mo 


~~ 
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Gerald W. Collins to 
Chamber of Commerce Post 

The appointment of Gerald W 
Collins as manager of the Transpor 
tation and Communication Depart 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has been an 
nounced by Executive Vice President 
Arch N. Booth. 

Mr. Collins, director of the Trans 
portation Division of the Los Angeles, 
Calif.. Chamber of Commerce since 
March, 1951, assumed his new posi- 
tion February 15. He succeeds Harold 
F. Hammond who recently was ap 
pointed executive vice president of 
the Transportation Association of 
America. 

A member of the National Cham 
ber’s Transportation and Communica- 
tion Committee, Mr. Collins also has 
been active in a number of other or- 
ganizations in the field of transporta 
tion. 

Prior to joining the Los Angeles 
Chamber, he was a transportation rate 
expert for the California Public Utili 
ties Commission, His period of trans- 
portation service in state government 
commenced in 1941 and was inter 
rupted for two years of duty during 
World War II as an Army Air Force 
pilot. 

He was graduated from high school, 
completed a course in transportation 
at Metropolitan Junior College and 
later studied law at Southwestern Uni 
versity, all in Los Angeles 


Name Two to Portland 
Cement Association Posts 

James D. Piper was named vice 
president for promotion and W. D. M 
Allan, vice president and secretary of 
the Portland Cement Association—ef- 
fective February 1, G. Donald Ken 
nedy, president of the association, 
announced, 

Mr. Piper will supervise promotion 
activities throughout the country Mr 
Allan will direct special activities of 
the Portland Cement Association 


Richmond Names W. L. Groth 
Director of Public Safety 
William L. Groth has been ap 
pointed director of public safety for 
Richmond, Va., effective February 1 
He resigned as safety engineer with 
the Virginia State Police after 21 years 
of service. He joined the Virginia 
State Police in 1934 and was pro 
moted through the ranks to captain, 
safety engineer, in December 1942 
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Let Our Children Live! 


By a Police Reporter 


Tracevy is my business. 


Crime, accidents, death—they're all in my day's work. 


I'm a police reporter. 


But there's one part of this job | raver get used to—the violent 


death of a child. 


The police radio blares that there has been a serious accident. | 
rush to the scene with a photographer. 


We find a child has been killed. 


| must treat it like any other mishap. Another statistic—another 


story. 


| get the facts: name of the victim, age, address, name of parents. 


| find out how far the tiny body was hurled by the speeding car, 
the name of the unhappy death-car driver, and which mortuary the 


body will go to. 


| can't listen to the child's crying mother. | can't comfort her. 


| have a deadline to meet. Another statistic. Another story to 


handle. 


| can't let my mind dwell on the crumbled, broken body lying doll- 


like across the concrete curbing. 


| can't think about the torn wounds, the bruised, innocent face. 


But when I'm home at night, the scene returns to haunt me, 


And suddenly the face of the dead child becomes that of my own 


girl or boy. 


| pray then that one of my statistics won't become a personal 


tragedy. 
name to the death list. 


| pray | won't be the careless driver who adds another 


And | pray for you, too. | pray that you will drive carefully and 


let our children live. 


ourtesy Deseret News and Telegram, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Capt. Groth has long been active 
in the field of traffic safety. He helped 
formulate lighting standards for mo 
tor vehicles, and served on the Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Committee of the 


American Association of Motor V« 
hicle Administrators. He is a past 
chairman of the National Safety Coun 
il’s Police Division, Accident Record 
Committee, and Traffic Section 











Madison’s 
Radar Patrol 


HEADLINE reading “City Police 
Adopt Radar Enforcement” con 
tinues to command front page space in 
the local newspapers, but such a pro 
nouncement no longer prompts the 
amount of discussion by the general 
public that similar headlines did just 
a year or two ago, Without considering 
all of the angles involved, the start of 
a radar enforcement program against 
speeders sounds like a simple process 
Because there is much more to it than 
simply handing out speeding tickets, 
let's take a look at what is involved to 
insure success for such a new trafi 
technique 


Probably the most important consid 
eration im any traffic safety project is 
the education of the motoring public, 
and in this respect Madison, Wiscon 
sin, did a thorough job. Like the gen 
eral public elsewhere in the country, 
the conservative citizens of this univer 
sity city had heard the terms ‘radar’ 
and “speed no 3 mentioned in the 


same breath and needed to be sold on 


the fairness and accuracy of this de 
vice before any program could be 
started 

The police were convinced that the 
use of the radar speed meter was the 
most effective means available for cur 
tailing speeds in excess of safe limits, 
and were further convinced that its 
use would decrease traffic accidents. 
But they were vitally concerned with 
what effect such a program would have 
on the good public relations they en- 
joyed 

The police felt that, if anyone would 
know how the motorists felt about 
speed control by radar and how they 
might react, it should be an official of 
an Organization of motorists, The 
police also realized that the AAA zeal- 
ously guarded any infringement of the 
rights of its members, and therefore 
turned to Stuart B. Wright, manager 
of the Wisconsin Division, AAA, Mr 
Wright felt that the average motorist 
deplored unsafe speeds and would not 
object to the use of any device that 


would assist in reducing accidents as 
long as the driver was convinced it 
was operated in a fair and reasonable 
manner. 

A decision was reached that a con 
ference should be called to discuss the 
merits of instituting a radar program, 
and Mr. Wright offered to act as host 
for the session Invitations were ex 
tended to representatives of all publi 
information media (press, radio and 
TV), police officials, the mayor and 
the city traffic engineer 


A demonstration of the radar device 
and an explanation of the working 
ap was presented this group 
The demonstration so impressed them 
that shortly Madison's radar program 
became a fact, with the added assur 
ance by the newspapers, radio and 
television stations that the job of sell 
ing the public would be undertaken 


It is doubtful that any such deluge 
of publicity preceded any other cam 
paign attempted in the city. Captain 
Walther Thompson, commander of 
the Police Traftic Division, was as 
signed the responsibility for making 
the rounds of the radio and television 
stations to demonstrate and explain 
radar. Captain Thompson is a quick 
tninking, soft-spoken man with many 
years of police experience, who is 
looked up to by the citizenry. His 
drawl, explaining that the instrument 
was to be used to reduce accidents 
rather than “‘trap’’ unwary motorists, 
won the motoring public to his side 
during the four and one-half months 
of this educational campaign, 


Late in October, 1954, Chief Weath 
erly issued an invitation to represen 
tatives of all civic and service clubs in 
the city to attend a demonstration of 
the radar device. In this invitation, the 
Chief indicated that speed was a great 
contributing factor in Madison's trafh« 
accidents and that curtailment of speed 
would bring about a reduction in the 
accident toll. Printed below are por 
tions of Chief Weatherly’s letter 


“Before putting it into active use 
for arrest purposes, however, it is our 
plan to acquaint interested agencies im 
the city with its Operation At the 
same time, we have asked the press 
radio and television stations to publi 
cize the inception of the machine as a 
means of arresting speeders. This 
‘public education’ will be augmented 
by the posting of signs at all entrances 
to the city informing motorists that 
radar is being used as an enforcement 
instrument 

"Your presence (at the demonstra 


To Page 40 
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y %y "S-D Day Revue’’ was held in Los Angeles on Janu- 
ary 7, under the sponsorship of the Greater Los 
Angeles Safety Council and the Chamber of Commerce 
The local S-D Day directors in tie Greater Los Angeles 
area, some 50 in all, were asked to bring in the story of 
their activities, sample materials, etc., to share their pro- 
grams with others and to take hack new promotional ideas 
to their respective communities, (Charles Detoy, president 
of the Chamber, was the featured luncheon speaker. The 
“Revue” lived up to its advance: billing as ‘the story of a 
gigantic safety job.” 


A Watch for a Winning Slogan 

A radio pedestrian safety slogan contest, with a 17-jewel 
watch awarded to the weekly winner, is now underway 
in the Pittsburgh area, sponsored ly Station WJ AS, in co 
operation with the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council 
and the Waltham Watch Company. Announcements were 
broadcast four times daily, at 6:45 a.m., 10:35 a.m. and at 
5:30 and 9:30 p.m. Manager Harry Brainerd of the Safety 
Council selected the judges from among well known safety 
authorities of the area. All listeners were eligible to par 
ticipate and all that was necessary for participation was a 
safety slogan with the name and address of the sender 


Mayors and County Officials Meet 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United States, 
was the featured speaker at the third Annual Eastbay Public 
Safety Congress, sponsored by the Eastbay Mayors and 
County Officials and the Easthay Chapter, NSC, held at 
the University of California, Berkeley, January 28. George 
Craig Stewart, general manager of the National Safety 
Council, was another honored guest who participated in 
the program. Several hundred public officials and others 
interested in various phases of community safety attended 
the general assemblies, group discussions and panel meet 
ings that made up the Congress program 


New Kalamazoo Manager 

Stanley Peck, for the past several years assistant to Man 
ager Harold Lillie of the Lansing Safety Council, has re 
signed his post at the Michigan Capital to become director 
secretary of the Kalamazoo Safety Council. Before entering 
the safety field, Peck did extensive promotional and pub 
licity work. He succeeds Mac Gearhart who resigned at 
Kalamazoo some weeks ago to manage the Spokane Area 
Safety Council 


82,000 Sign Up for Safety 
S-D Day was a big success in San Diego, Calif., and 
one of the reasons was that 82,098 persons signed safe 
driving pledges, promising that they would drive safely 
and courteously on December 15. The big drive for signa 
tures was sparked by the San Diego County Traffic Safety 
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STOPPERS 





*©T.*XCEPTIONAL Service to Safety” is the legend on these 

4 awards, which accounts for the smiling faces at a recent 
meeting of the National Safety Council and The Advertising 
Council to plan the 1955 “Stop Accidents” campaign. The Na 
tional Safety Council used the occasion to present its Public 
Interest Award honoring The Advertising Council and the 
seven-year service of Young & Rubicam, former task force 
agency, and Wesley I. Nunn, former volunteer coordinator and 
advertising manager of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Shown, 
left to right, are Allan M. Wilson, acting president of The 
Advertising Council; George C, Stewart, general manager of the 
National Safety Council; Mr. Nunn, and Scott W. Leonard, 
vice president of Young & Rubicam. 


Council. The Council is now urging all citizens to co 
operate in “Making every day a Safe Driving Day during 


1955.”" 


Broad Community Program 

Some cities went all out on the S-D Day observance 
Portland, Ore., is an example of the broad community par 
ticipation. City Commissioner William A. Bowes was 
named §-D director for the city. Working with the Port 
land Traffic Safety Commission, one of his many — 
mental branches, Bowes enlisted splendid cooperation from 
interested groups, including leading civic clubs, the Council 
of Churches, press and radio, labor unions, outdoor adver 
tising, all schools, utility companies, transportation groups, 
automobile dealers, petroleum companies, Jaycees, all lead- 
ing department stores, banks and important industrial con 
cerns, The police department tied in an intensified pedes 
trian enforcement campaign, starting December 5 and 
running through S-D Day, and issued citations at the rate 
of about 100 per day. John Carpenter, prominent radio 
news and sports commentator, who is chairman of the 
Traffic Commission, was named county chairman for S-D 
Day Activities To Page 26 













































“IT PAYS TO 


ADVERTISE” 








Robert P. Keim, account executive; at left, 
and Allan M. Wilson, acting president 
(right), both of the Advertising Council, 
talk over phases of the “Stop Accidents” 
campaign with General Manager George C. 
Stewart of the National Safety Council, In- 
set; H, T, Rowe, director of information for 
International Business Machines Corp., co- 
ordinator of the NSC-Advertising Council 
“Stop Accidents” campaign. 
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MERICAN business knows that advertising can 


sell soap, cigarettes and snazzy cars 


The National Safety Council is equally convinced 
that advertising can sell an idea 

Since 1946 the Green Cross for Safety has joined 
with another emblem—the crossed Quill and Sword 
of The Advertising Council—in a selling job as spec- 
tacular and effective as any hatched in the ad shops 
along Madison Avenue or Michigan Avenue or Wil 


shire Boulevard 


Now entering its tenth year, that collaboration has 
spotlighted the Green Cross as the symbol of one of 
the great social causes of our nation. It has made 
“The Life You Save May Be Your Own” one of the 
most familiar slogans of all time. And most of all, 
it has helped bring a substantial reduction in the traffic 
death rate 


The credit for this success goes to business 

the advertisers and the media which con- 
tributed the space and time for safety mes- 
sages. The Advertising Council provides the 
opportunity and the coordination for this 
great voluntary public service program. The 
National Safety Council foots the bill only 
for the cost of materials and not for space 
and time 

The Advertising Council, born in wartime 
and maturing in peacetime, brings together 
the cause, the counsel and cooperation of 
industry-advertisers, and the ideas, plans and 
skills of the advertising agencies 
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Its method of Operation is to evaluate and accept 
the cause, then to provide a volunteer coordinator 
from industry, and finally to obtain the donated pro 
fessional services of a volunteer advertising agency 

The first coordinator of’ the “Stop Accidents” cam 
paign was Carleton Healy, vice president of Hiram 
Walker, Inc., and the first agency was Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 

The program grew tregnendously during the seven 
year stewardship of Wesl@y I. Nunn, advertising man 
ager of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), and the creative 
skills of the volunteer agency, Young & Rubicam 
(Chicago), who took over in 1947 

At present the coordinator is H. T. Rowe, director 
of information for International Business Machines 
Corp. Cecil & Presbrey was the agency until it re 
cently was dissolved, and Campbell-Ewald Co. has 
now assumed the agency duties 

Since its inception the campaign staff operations 
have been under the supervision of Allan M. Wilson 
acting president of The Advertising Council 


During its nine-year history, the Stop Accidents 
campaign has been devoted to traffic, farm, home and 
child safety, with traffic receiving the greatest emphasis 

The media used have been newspaper ads, radio 
and TV, national magazines, company house organs 
and car cards. The outdoor poster phase of the pro 
gram has been contributed by the Outdoor Adver 
tising Association of America 

In recent years the average annual contributions to 
the “Stop Accidents” campaign has approximated 

45,000 newspaper ads 

700,000,000 home impre ssions on radio and TV 
as estimated by a national rating service 

75 national magazine ads, plus attention by na 
tional advertisers in, their own advertising programs 

85,000 car cards 

15,000 “Operation It pact’ outdoor posters 


100 company house organ ads 


In addition, the campaign receives support edi 
torially, including’ special features in such national 
magazines as The Saturday Evening Post, McCall's 
Look and The Ne u Y orkes 

The illustrations on these pages show the attention 
getting newspaper advertisements in the winter and 
spring kits based on the idea of immaturity—that care 
less driving is kid stuff! These ads have been seen 
by millions of readers, and the theme has been well 
received. 

The “Stop Accidents’ campaign, as it enters its 
tenth year, is demonstrating not only the power of 
advertising, but the typically American trait of solving 
its problems through cooperative, voluntary, publi 
spirited action 

That it is helping to solve the problems of accident 
prevention is attested to by Ned H. Dearborn, presi 
dent of the National Safety Council 

“The death rate from traffic accidents 10 years ago 
was 11.3 deaths per 100 million miles,” he said. ‘Last 
year it was less than 7. We regard the ‘Stop Accidents 
campaign as a major factor in this reduction.” 

THE END 
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Vey to Head NSC Traffic and 


Transportation Department 


ARNOLD Vey, director of traffic 
safety of the State of New Jersey, is 
the new manager of the Council's 
Trafhe and Transportation Depart 
ment. He will assume full-time re 
sponsibilities in April 


Mr. Vey has been traffic engineer 
for the State of New Jersey since 1930 
He has been director, Bureau of Traft« 
Safety, from 1952 to date 

He was commissioned as a Major 
in the Transportation Corps, U. §$ 
Army, in November, 1942, was Com 
manding Ofhcer, District Transporta 
tion Office, Detroit, and later saw ser 
ice on the Burma Road, serving as 
chief, Plans and Control Division, and 
later S-3 Motor Transport Service, CBI 
Theater—-1945-46, He served as Com 
manding Ofhcer, 431st Highway 
Transport Division, U. S$. Army Re 
serve ( orps to 1952 

Long active in traffic control and 
accident prevention, Mr. Vey served 
as chairman, New Jersey War Trans 
portation Committee, 1942; chairman, 
Transportation Committee, New Jersey 
Civil Defense; executive secretary, 
New Jersey Highway Traffic Advisory 
Committee ; secretary, State Coordinat 
ing Council on Traffic and Safety; 
chairman, Department of Traffic, 
Highway Research Board; member of 
the Joint Committee for the Prepara 
tion and Revision of the Manual on 
Uniform ‘Traffic Control Devices; 
member, National Committee on Laws 
and Ordinances; member, Advisory 
Committee, Eno Foundation; and 
chairman of the National Conference 
on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics 

Mr. Vey has served as a member 
of several committees of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety of the National Safety Council 
Institute of Traffic Engineers and the 
American Association of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators 

He is a member of the Institute of 
l'raffic Engineers 

Mr. Vey will immediately join Sid 
ney Williams in representing the Na 


tional Safety Council at meetings of 
national traffic agencies, and will visit 
NSC headquarters for short periods 
prior to assuming full-time duties in 


April. 


Announce NSC Staff Changes 


GeorGce C. Stewart, General Man 
ager of the National Safety Council, 
has announced the following changes 
in the Council's staff, effective Janu 
ary 1, 1955 

R. L. Forney, Secretary of the 
Council, has been assigned additional 
duties as Assistant General Manager 
for Services, and Comptroller. Mr 
Forney has been on the Council's staff 
since 1927, having previously served 
as Director of the Statistics Division 
and of the Industrial Department. 

W. G. JOHNSON, Manager of the 
Membership Department since 1946, 
was named Assistant General Manager 
for Programs. Mr. Johnson has been 
with the Council since 1937, having 
formerly served as Director of the 
Statistics Division, and of the Program 
Department. 

DUANE PICKERELL, a staff member 
since 1946, and Assistant Manager of 
the Membership Department since 
1948, was mamed Manager of the 
Membership Department 

H. W. CHAMPLIN was named As- 
sistant Manager of the Membership 
Department, and will continue as D1 
rector of the Advertising and Fxhibits 
Division, which was made a division 
of the Membership Department. Mr 
Champlin has been on the staff since 
1948 and formerly served as Director 
of Membership Service Extension 


Arm to Head NSC 
Industrial Department 

Davin L. ARM, dean of the school 
of engineering at the University of 
Delaware, has been appointed man 
ager of the industrial department of 
the National Safety Council 


In announcing the appointment, 
Ned H. Dearborn, Council president 
said, “The need for industrial accident 
prevention led to the formation of the 
Council, and it is still the backbone 
of our broader operations. The devel 
opment and administration of our 
occupational safety services for nearly 
5,000 industrial members with more 
than 9,000,000 employees requires 
outstanding leadership. 

“That is why the Council is fortu 
nate to obtain the services of a man 
so eminently qualified, both in techni 
cal knowledge and the ability to put 
it into practical action, to head its 
activities in the industrial safety field.”’ 


Mr. Arm became dean of the school 
of engineering at the University of 
Delaware in 1946 after extensive 
teaching and administrative experience 
at three other colleges 

He spent four years with Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. and a short time with Penn 
sylvania Power and Light Co. During 
World War II he served as liaison 
officer for the state of Iowa with the 
Chicago Ordinance District. He en 
gaged in a survey of the state’s pro 
duction facilities and helped place 
contracts 

Mr. Arm has served in a consulting 
capacity for a number of industrial 
organizations and for the U. S. Navy 
He was selected as the first engineer 
ing college administrative officer to 
participate in the “Year of Industry” 
program of DuPont 

Before becoming dean at the Uni 
versity of Delaware, he directed the 
mechanical engineering department at 
Iowa State College, taught engineer 
ing and served as director of person- 
nel at Purdue University, and taught 
at Lafayette College, where he re 
ceived his own degrees 

He was born in Easton, Pa., in 
1904. He is a member of the Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
American Society for Engineering Ed 
ucation, and Nationa! Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers 
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Speeders Don’t Deserve 


y, 
Any Closed Season LOOS E 
GRAVEL 
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NHICAGO police have received three additional 
C radar speed measuring instruments, as a result 
of which the campaign to catch speeders by elec 
tronic means will be quadrupled. Experimental use 
of one radar set began last August, and of the 350 
motorists arrested, all but six were so impressed 
the wonders of science that they paid their fines 
without offering a defense. The six who took theit 


cases to court were found guilty 


More than a hundred signs have been posted 
about the city, warning motorists that the streets on 


which they appear are patrolled by radar units 


There are 150 more signs on order, but the purchase ( NO an 

- PRa Me wway PAINTING 
seems a waste of money. As the corporation coun (YER Tair miges =o 
/ FEN DEK mT Reps 


sel’s office has ruled, no warning is required to make 


use of radar legal. 


The idea that speeding is a sort of game between 
cops and motorists, subject to rules designed to make 
the contest exciting, is plain silly. Speeders kill peo 
ple, including themselves. They are no more entitled 
to a warning that an unseen eye is measuring their 
speed than a burglar is entitled to warning that a 


particular householder has a shotgun and a bulldog 


If by taking one motorist in a thousand to court 
we can throw the fear into the other 999 that they 
will be sirened down and handed a ticket whenever 
they break the law, we will have reached the mil 
lennium in law enforcement. No one would have 
any right to object except the undertaker, who could 
take comfort from the fact that the customer he lost 


might have been himself 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 





Books and Pamphlets 

How To Get the Most Out of Our 
Streets. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 
1954, Sip. $1.00, 

The Relationship Between Good 
Traffic Laws and Safe Motoring. A 
report by the Indiana Legislative Study 
Commission on Traffic Safety, 1955. 
40p. Available from the Commission, 
102 North Senate Ave. Indianapolis 
i, Ind. 

Study of Off-Street Parking. \ndus- 
trial Land Use. Burbank City Plan 
ning Board, Burbank, Calif., 1954. 
L2p. 

Traffic and Parking in Santa Cruz, 
California. Prepared by Harold F, 
Wise, Associates, Santa Cruz City 
Planning Commission, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., 1954. 76p. 


Magazine Articles 


‘California Copes With the Traffx 
Problem.” The Police Chief, Novem- 
ber 1954, p. 33. 

“Chemicals for Ice and Snow Con- 
trol."’ Better Roads and Streets, De- 
cember 1954, p. 34, 

“A Comparison of Three Methods 
for Measuring Delay at Intersections,” 
by Donald S, Berry and Cecil J. Van 
Til. Traffic Engineering, Dec ember 
1954, p. 93. 

“Courtesy Station Plan Begins to 
‘Take Hold.’"” Bas Transportation, 
December 1954, p. 30. 

“The G. E. Volume-Density Con- 
troller,” by W. H, Beaubien, Traffu 
Engineering, December 1954, p. 106, 

"A Ground Plan for Roads.”” The 


Are Farmers 
Poor Drivers? 


Are farmers worse drivers than city folks? 
Nobody's sure yet. But “Accident Facts,” 
the National Safety Council's statistical 
yearbook, says farmers appear to be in- 
volved in fatal accidents more frequently 
than other drivers. 


Complete and detailed information is not 
available, but reports from 16 states show 


Facts Behind President Eisenhower's 
Proposals for a New Multi-Billion 
Dollar Program of Highway Invest 
ment 


1. Why do we need extra billions 
for roads? 


2. What kind of roads must we 
build ? 


3. How can we finance the roads 
we need? 

4. Is our road-building capacity 
adequate ? Engineering News Record, 
December 30, 1954, p. 23-102 

“Motor Vehicle Use Studies in Six 
States,” by Thurley A. Bostick and 
others. Public Roads, December 1954, 
p 99, 

‘New Headlamp a Boon for Night 
Driving.” Safety, December 1954, p. 6. 

‘A Poisoning Control Program,”’ by 
American Journal of 
December 1954, p. 


Edward Press 
Public Health, 
1515. 


“Recent Speed and Delay Instru- 
ments,’ by Edward A. Mueller. Traffic 
Engineering, December 1954, p. 100 

“Seat Belts Are Coming in Style for 
Your Automobile.” California High- 
way Patrolman, December 1954, p. 24. 


“The Traffic Safety Equation,” by 
Karl M. Richards. Best's Insurance 
News-Fire and Casualty, December 
1954, p. 63. 

“Value of the Traffic Engineer,” by 
Saville Dorfman. Traffic Engineering, 
December 1954, p. 115 


A Visual Approach to Adult Driver 
Education,” by E. F. Hockenbeamer. 
Electric Light and Power, December 
1954, p. 88 


that 14 per cent of all drivers involved in 
fatal accidents in 1953 were farmers and 
farm laborers 

About one farmer in 1,000 was involved 
in a fatal motor vehicle accident last year, 
while for all other drivers the rate was 
about one in 1,500. For all other male 
drivers the rate was about one in 1,200 

These comparisons relate accidents to the 
number of drivers only and do not include 
the amount of driving done by farmers and 
others. 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








February 27-March 1, New Orleans 

Southern Safety Conference and Exposi 
tion (Jung Hotel). Contact W. L. Groth 
executive director, P.O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va. 


March 8-9, Philadelphia 

Twenty-first Annual Philadelphia Re 
search Safety & Fire Conference and Ex- 
hibit (Broadview Hotel — Broad and 
Wood Sts.). Contact Walter M. Matthews, 
managing director, Philadelphia Safety 
Council, 17th and Sansom Streets, Phila 
delphia 3, Pa. 


March 15-16, South Bend, Ind. 


Sixteenth Annual Northern Indiana 
Southern Michigan Safety Conference (In 
diana Club—Hotel Oliver). Contact 
Safety Council, South Bend Association 
of Commerce. 


March 21-22, Boston, Mass. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference, sponsored by the 
Safety Councils of Massachusetts. (Hotel 
Statler.) Contact Bruce Campbell, man- 
ager, or Bert Harmon, activities director, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass 


March 21-22, Houston, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Rice 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


March 21-23, Los Angeles 

Second Annual Southern California Safety 
Congress & Exhibit (Ambassador Hotel) 
Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-man 
ager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC 
610 So. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif 


March 23-24, New York City 

National Health Forum (Hotel Sheraton 
Astor). Contact National Health Council 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


March 30-31, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eighth Central Indiana Safety Confer 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con 
tact Jack E, Gunnell, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, 320 N. Meridian Street, Indian 
apolis 11. 


April 11-15, New York City 

Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Exposition from April 
12-15. Contact Paul F. Stricker, executive 
vice president, Greater New York Safety 
Council, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y 


April 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition (Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.). Contact Ivan A. Martin, manager, 
Safety Council, Chamber of, Commerce, 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


April 19-21, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fifteenth Western New York Safety Con- 

ference in cooperation with the American 

Society of Safety Engineers (Niagara Ho- 
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tel). Contact Patsy E. Gismondi, executive 
secretary, 1436 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 
9,N. Y 


April 25-29, Lafayette, Ind. 

Eleventh Annual Arson Investigator's 
Seminar. Public Safety Institute, Purdue 
University. Contact Professor Shelby Gal 
lien, director 


April 26-28, Cleveland 

Twenty-fifth All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Hotel Cleveland and Hotel 
Hollenden). Congress Headquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. Contact A. W. Moon, 
congress manager, c/o Division of Safety 
and Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio 


April 26-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Portland Hotel and Civic Au 
ditorium). Contact R. H. Goring, execu 
tive secretary, Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company, Detroit, Mich 


May 2-4, Lehigh Valley 

(Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Pa.) 
Twenty-eighth Annual Eastern Pennsy! 

vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold 

A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Val 

ley Safety Council, 602 E. Third Street, 

Bethlehem, Pa 


May 5-6, Baltimore, Md. 


Governor's Health and Safety Confer 
ence and Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Hotel) 
Contact Joseph A. Haller, executive chair 
man, State Industrial Accident Commis 
sion, 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore 
2, Md 


May 16-18, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference & 
Exposition. Contact Newell C. Townsend, 
administrative secretary, Safety Division 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 351 S$ 
Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y 


May 18-20, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Twenty-fifth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. § 
Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh 


June 2-3, Victoria, B.C., Canada 

Twenty-first Annual Forest Products 
Safety Conference (Empress Hotel). Con 
tact Pat Reiten, secretary, Simpson Logging 
Company, Shelton, Washington 


June 2-4, Richmond, Va. 

Annual Meeting of the Virginia Safety 
Association (Jefferson Hotel). Contact Wm 
M. Myers, executive secretary, Room 302, 
1103 Main Street, Richmond, Va 


June 7-8, Hartford, Conn, 

Tenth Annual Conference of the Con 
necticut Safety Society (Statler Hotel) 
Contact William G. Willse, manager, Na- 
tional of Hartford Group, 1000 Asyluin 
Avenue, Hartford 15, Conn 


October 2-5, Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Public Works Association Con 
gress and Equipment Show (Municipal Au 
ditorium ) 

October 2-6, Philadelphia, Pa 

Sixty-second Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police (Benjamin Franklin Hotel). Con 
tact Leroy E. Wike, executive secretary 
Mills Bldg., 17th at Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW, Washington 6, D. ¢ 


October 17-21, Chicago 

Forty-third National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact 
R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Hl 
September 15-16, York Harbor, Me. 


[wenty-eighth Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House) 
Contact Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, De 
partment of Labor and Industry, State 
House, Augusta Maine 


Safety Film 
Contest Opens 


Entry blanks have been placed in 
the mail for the 1955 contest con 
ducted by the National Committee on 
Films for Safety This annual contest 
includes motion pictures and sound 
slidefilms produced or released during 
1954 in the fields of occupational, 
traffic and transportation, home and 
general safety. 


Suitable awards are given to spon 
sors of outstanding films in each clas 
sification as determined by the com 
mittee judges. There is no charge to 
contestants for entries 


Entry blanks must be received by 
February 28, 1955 at the headquar 
ters of the National Committee on 
Films for Safety, 5th floor, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III 
Address William Englander, secretary, 
for contest entry forms or further in 
formation 


William Gill, Jr., Named 
Oklahoma City Manager 


William Gill, Jr., president of the 
Oklahoma City Safety Council, has 
been appointed city manager of Okla 
homa City, effective February 1. He 
had formerly served as city manager 
trom 1946-50 


Gill had been vice president and 
general manager of the Pennington 
Winter Construction Company sinc 
1950, but is “separating himself com 
pletely from any interest: in the com 
pany.” He will continue as president 
of the local safety counci! 





COSTS « GRACE 


62-0W 
TRAFFIC 


SIGN 


IN THE NEW RED or 


You save real money, 


about half...if you use 
‘EZ-ON’ Faces that slip $ 
on right over your pres- 
ent signs. Same high 


quality and they’re EACH 


reflectorized. In quan- 


tities AS LOW AS... 


Y APPLIED TO SIGN ON LOCATION 
SAVES REMOVING SIGN TO SHOP 


Now in the new RED (or Yellow os you may prefer), ‘EZ-ON’ 
Faces restore your old, defaced signs on location in less than 5 
minutes! NO EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT NECESSARY. Soave time, 
save labor costs. Your maintenance problem is thereby solved! 


THEY FIT OVER PRESENT SIGN 
ATTACH IN LESS THAN 5 MINUTES! 


1, Stip "EZ-ON’ Faces 7. Then bend flenges back 3. Use special Crimping 
over old sign ward holding ‘EZ -ON’ tool to clamp flange 
Note wide flanges Face in place and secure sign 


STANDARD COPY or YOUR OWN 
They're mode of 30 go. steel and in 2 shapes ond 2 sizes, 
@s shown above. Any standerd copy..warning or regulatory 
or your own copy...as you moy prefer. ‘EZ-ON’ Faces ore 
solving the maintenance problem in many states and cities 
throughout the nation. Why not in yours? 

SEND NOW FOR SAMPLE SIGN AND PRICES 


GRACE SIGN &2 MFG. CO. 
3601 S. SECOND ST. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Somewhat reminiscent of the fabled 
days of old when mentally retarded 
youngsters were compelled to wear 
dunce caps, is the plan advocated re 
cently by a certain “‘plain citizen” to 
adopt a series of “Stupid Plates’’ as 
official license plates for convicted 
trafic violators. He would have sev- 
eral colors, representing different 
grades of stupidity, depending upon 
the number and seriousness of the vio- 
lations. The plate, with the motorist’s 
license number, would scream to the 
high heavens: “Look out-—here comes 
a reckless driver!’ In the opinion of 
the gentleman, the guilty motorist 
would thereby suffer loss of prestige 
and a serious wallop to his pride—so 


naturally he would reform, Maybe so, 


but dunce-cap wearers didn’t always 
improve their mental status by such 
public exposure. Likewise the ‘brand- 
ing’ of a traffic violator in this fash 
ion might make him worse instead of 
better, depending upon the mental 
make-up of the violator. However, 
the interesting point is that at last Mr 
Private Citizen is starting to make sug- 
gestions. It shows they have been 
thinking about the traffic accident 
mess; that they are concerned about 
it; and that maybe it is high time to 
employ tough measures. That in itself 
is a good sign. When tens of millions 
of motorists start to thinking about it 

and finally begin worrying about it 

the traffic death curve will quickly 
take a drastic downward slide. That is 
the challenge in our safety educational 
work today 


Du Pont to New Office 
Curtiss Heads Public Roads 


Francis V. du Pont was sworn in as 
special assistant to Secretary of Com 
merce Sinclair Weeks early in Janu 
ary. Du Pont resigned as Commis 
sioner of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads to accept the new appointment 
Du Pont, former Delaware highway 
commissioner, headed the Bureau dur 
ing the formation of the largest high 
way program in history — President 
Eisenhower's program for expanding 
America’s expenditures for roads to 
$101 billivns during the next ten 
years. 

Charles D. Curtiss, who joined the 
Bureau as assistant chief in 1917, suc 
ceeded Du Pont as Commissioner 
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Open Nominations for 
NSC Public Interest Awards 


For the seventh consecutive year the 
National Safety Council is inviting 
nominations for its Public Interest 
Award to public information media 
The awards, which are noncompeti 
tive, will be made to media which 
rendered exceptional service to safety 
in 1954. 

Five 
announced 

Daily and 
syndicates 


Radio and TV 


works 


award categories have been 


weekly 


newspapers and 


stations and net 


Consumer and trade magazines 
Advertisers 

Outdoor and transportation 
tising companies 


Nominations may be self-made or 
by an agent of the nominee on official 
blanks obtainable from the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, Ill, before the closing 
deadline of March 15, 1955 


adver 


Two boards of judges, comprised 
of nationally-known media figures, 
will review all nominations. Judges 
of newspapers, magazines and outdoor 


ind transportation advertising compa 
nies will be Hugh Curtis, editor of 
Better Homes & Garden Norman 
Damon, vice president of the Auto 
Wesley I 
advertising manager of Stand 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.); Dr. Kenneth E 
Olson, dean of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern 
and Basil L. Walters 


of the Knight ne wspapers 


motive Safety Foundation; 


Nunn 


University 


executive editor 


Judges of the radio, television and 


idvertiser section will be Mr. Damon 
Mr. Nunn, and Ralph Hardy, vice 
president in charge of government re 
lations, National Association of Radio 


Television Broadk asters 


The Council also announced that it 
again will administer the Alfred P 
Sloan Radio-TV Awards for Highway 
Safety at the request of the Alfred P 
Sloan Information and 
nomination 


Foundation 
blanks 
sf 


from the Council 


may be obtained 


The Sloan awards are competitive 
addition to the Council's 
Conferred 


and are in 
noncompetitive awards 
only for radio and television contribu 
tion to highway safety, they will be 


judged by a special jury from recip 


Interest 
adver 


ients of the Council's Public 
Awards in the radio-TV and 
tiser classifications 

Among those invited to serve as 
jury members for the Sloan Awards 
are: Kenneth G. Bartlett, vice-president 
of Syracuse University and director 
of its Radio and Television Cen 
ter; Ned H. Dearborn, president, Na 
tional Safety Council: Harold I 
Maine secretary of state and president 
of the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators; Mr. Hardy; 
George Jennings, director of radio 
and television, Chicago Board of Edu 
cation, and Mrs. Stephen J. Nicholas 
executive director, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs 


Goss, 


NUTI Offers 
$37,200 in Awards 


Grant-in-aid awards totaling $37 
00 are available to police depart 
ments to enable them to send qualified 
officers to the Traffic Institute, North 
western University, for the 1955-56 
trafic police administration training 


program 





job well. 


bring it up-to-date 


Copes 
Rubber 


Belts 
Badges 
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Reduce Jraffic Hazards With 


Graubardsa 
Nationally. Known Safety. Patrol Equipment 
‘THAT PROMOTES SAFETY” 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.” 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol 

First, it gives the wearer.a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


It does this by fulfilling both 


Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation 
Check up on your equipment today—we’'ll be glad to make suggestions to helt 


Products available include: 


Pennants 
Bonners 
Uniforms 
Caution Fiags 
Traficones 


Caps 
Arm Bands 
ts 


Boo 
Jackets 
Letters 


GRAUBARD'S 7.0235 











City of Seattle Takes 
Complete NSC Services 


When Mayor Allen Pomeroy pre 
sented George C, Stewart, general 
manager of the National Safety Coun 
cil, with a check at special ceremonies 
in Seattle, Wash., January 24, it 
brought all Seattle muni re depart 
ments and employees into full partici 
pation with the program of the Na 
tional Safety Council 


Mayor Pomeroy cited the experience 


of the Seattle vehicle fleet which has 
been receiving NSC motor transporta- 
tion services. While mileage and ve- 
hicles went up, accident costs went 
down resulting in an annual saving of 
$12,000 in repair costs alone 


The membership was expanded, as 
Mayor Pomeroy put it: ‘In the interest 
of more efficient and economical mu- 
nicipal government.” 

More than 4,000 Seattle municipal 
employees will be affected by the new 
arrangement 





ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemicelly that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was effecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON.THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained Teg of the important chemical 


evidence. from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 


officer) to promote even-handed justice for all 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for @ representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write tor Booklet K which discusses the importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testin gram as related te many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY Br CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout United States. 


industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
"CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















Memphis 
Gets the Range 
From Page 9 


3. A courtesy award program 
[-men watched for examples of cour 
teous driving and awarded on-the-spot 
prizes. 

i. A Bike Derby for smaller school 
children, to emphasize biking and gen 
eral trafhc safety rules to the younger 
set 

5. Dramatized a phony character 
named “‘Knothead’’ during the school 
year—to help put over safety message 
to students. Safetywise, Knothead did 
everything wrong 

6, Painted warnings at hundreds of 
school and pedestrian crossings 

7. Printed 150,000 safety pamphlets 
for distribution through schools and 
the police trafic bureau 

8. Held a wrecked car parade 

9. Organized an education and en 
forcement campaign for jaywalkers 

10, Took a public opinion poll 
to find out what Memphians thought 
should be done to better promote 
safety. 

Thanks to the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and other public spirited 
groups, Memphis has its beginner 
driving range. It also has the range 
on a well-rounded traffic safety pro- 
gram — that starts, realistically, with 
driver education, including practice 
driving, at the high school level 

THE END 








This sign greets beginner drivers at range en 
trance. Diagram shows location of 12 practic 
elements, including a mock RR grade crossing 
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OPERATION SAFETY 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


ws most fatal traffic accidents one FOR APRIL POSTING 


or more drivers involved violates 
1 : IMPRINT ADLIN SRUARY 15t! 
some traffic law. National Safety Coun R DEADLINE FEBRUARY 15t 


»» 


cil statistics, based on reports from 22 


states, show 76 violations per 100 
drivers in fatal accidents in 1953 ot Darents/ 
It would seem that a lot of people me 

have the attitude, “Anything goes as 
long as I can get away with it! 
Others, perhaps, are ignorant of the 
law. In either case, the result is the 
same, Law violators definitely are 
‘problem children” of the highways, 
causing countless accidents every day 








Since it’s impractical to station a 
traffic officer at every corner, we must 
look for some other method of meet . 
ing this traffic problem and solving it “warn em 
And the first step would seem to be - give ‘em room 
an appeal to drivers themselves—edu ) 
cate them in the law, and help them NATIONAL SarETY coun 
develop a sense of personal responsi 
bility eked «toe it. Ly a 5 Pe. mg T-0366-B 17x23 

This is the basis for the March 
Operation Safety program, “Know and ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MAY POSTING 
Obey Traffic Laws.” A complete kit IMPRINT DEADLINE MARCH 15th 
of materials has been designed as an SPECIAL ~#OR BULLETIN 
aid im cafrying out community pro BOARD AND WINDOW USE 
grams of an educational and promo BE " 


tional nature on the subject of traffi SURE 


laws. 
Included is a Planning Guide which YOu 
gives an organizational calendar as ‘CAN ...SEE 


an 4 *ter y when commit 
n aid in determining en ¢ ... STEER 
tees and subcommittees should start 
work. The guide also contains infor --- STOP 


mation on publicity outlets and ideas / 
for special promotional projects. SAFELY 
A section is devoted to promotional! ha 
and educational activities specifically - 
designed to be carried on in coopera o chock your car 
tion with enforcement officials a chock accidents Sain 
most important aspect of this program ee ae 
which deals with traffic law 











wWATIOMAL ¥ eaouner 


A Fact Sheet gives statistical infor C@uuan”).UlUagee raverae ine #4 
mation on law i ae a in accidents T-0131-C 25x38 a 
T-0391-A B'’/2x11/2 T-0369-B 17x23 

and lists safety rules. Also in the kit 
are five 5-minute radio scripts, radio bi tataaaes — 
spot announcements, five news re 
leases, a suggested editorial, speakers Trafic Posters—T-prefix to number 


PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


aids, jingles, and leaflet samples and 19 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
| A Site $0.12 $0.07 $0.06 0.04 


miniatures of poster designs available 8 Size 018 0.15 0.138 0.108 
: : i | 1) 
For further information on Opera © Site va - . , 
tion Safety and the March program, your CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on J and C posters 
a only. A minimum of 4 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
write Bob Shinn, director, Operation | on alll orders for imprinting 
Safety, National Safety Council, 425 | "Write for prices on quantities of 4,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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SAFETY 









POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these peges are inciuded in the automatic Motor Transporte- 
tion poster se-vices. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
thes provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) “A” sino (8/:''xI1'/2"") and (2) "8" 
size (17°23). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 





City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 per set; 
intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set: 50-999 sets 
Seles Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 


Truck Terminal Bus Termine! 
Posters are availiable for individual selection at the following prices 


14 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
A site—assorted 12 08 055 045 
—seme 12 47 05 04 
6 site—assorted 20 19 le 13 
—tame 20 17 AS 42 
Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! 
afety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 


posters {7''x23"". A minimum of 4 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on ali orders for imprinting. “Write for prices on quantities 
of 6.000 or more 
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Stack em Crooked 
Stack em Tall 

The Higher Theu Are 
The Harder They Fall 
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1954 Traffic Toll—36,300 
$4,350,000,000 estimated cost 


dead, 


The TRAFFIC 
36,300 


1,250,000 injured, more than 
Mileage tops 560 billion figure, 


but death rate of 6.5 is lowest in the history of travel 


From Page 16 

For all of the reporting cities, the 
reduction in deaths for 1954 was 
per cent, the same as that for the na 
tion as a whole, indicating that the 
reduction in the national toll extended 
to both urban and rural areas, 

The reduction did not occur uni 
formly in cities of all sizes, though 
Improvements ranged from 19 per cent 
for cities in the size group 100,000 
to 200,000 population to 1 per cent 
for cities in the size group over 
1,000,000 population, Cities in the 
size groups 25,000 to 50,000 and 
500,000 to 750,000 population had 
slight increases 


Perfect records in December were 
reported by 328 of the cities. Of 
these, the three largest were: Kansas 
City, Mo. (456,600), Omaha, Nebr 
(251,100), and Oklahoma City, Okla 
(243,500). 

Perfect records for 1954 were re 
ported by 98 of the 513 cities. Of 
these, the three largest were Sioux 
Falls, S. D. (52,700,) La Crosse, Wis 
(47,500), and Fitchburg, Mass, (42,- 
700) 

The three leading cities for the en 
tire year in each population size group 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1954 1953 1952 


2,900 
2,440 


2,960 
2,510 
2,550 2,780 
2,590 2,850 
2,960 4,050 
June 2,820 4,100 
July 4,090 4,250 
August 4,370 4,700 

4 

4 

4 

4 


2,625 
2,631 
2,699 
2,676 
4,100 
4,119 
4,142 
4,618 
4,352 
4,652 
4,598 
4,582 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


September 020 4,250 
October 00 =4,650 
November 450 4,280 
December 730 4,920 


TOTAI 6,300 38,300 47,794 


1953-54 


% Changes Mileage Death Rates* 
1952-54 1954 1953 1952 


2% + 10% 7.1 7.3 6.9 
/ - 71% 6.1 . 6.9 
5.6 . 7.0 

5.6 A 6.4 

6.4 , 6.9 

5.7 x 7.2 

6.7 

7.9 

8.0 

8.9 

8.2 


7.4 


1952 figures from National Office of Vital Statistics. 
All other figures are National Safety Council estimates, 
*Mileage death rate is the number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles. 


Mileage death rates for 1954 in the accompanying table are estimated from gasoline 


consumption reports from 48 states through June, 47 states for September, 43 states 
for October, and 19 states for November. 
Final figures will be adjusted to include latest data. 


sonal trend. 


December mileage is estimated from sea- 


Group 
Over 1,000,000 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000- 1,000,000 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
$00,000-750,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dallas, Texas 
350,000- 500,000 
Denver, Colo. . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
200,000-350,000 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Providence, R. I. 
100,000-200,000 
Berkeley, Calif. 0.2 
Fresno, Calif. 0.4 
Peoria, Ill. 0.6 
50,000-100,000 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 0.0 
St. Joseph, Mo. 0.4 
Aurora, Il. 04 
25,000-50,000 
Billings, Mont. 0.0 
La Crosse, Wis. 0.0 
University City, Mo..... 0.0 
10,000-25,000 
Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 
Casper, Wyo. 0.0 
Ventura, Calif. 0.0 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS -1954 


+ 
| 
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CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1952 TO 1954 
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WATIONAL 
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-4% 


HE vececases From 1952 


CREASES OR NO : : TOTAL US. 
CHANGE FROM 1952 «DEATH FIGURES NOT COMPLETE FOR 11 MONTHS . “| #2 NATIONAL 
; ESTIMATE 


-5% 








BBM vecreases From i953 


GBD increases on no 
CHANGE FROM 1953 «DEATH FIGURES NOT COMPLETE FOR 12 MONTHS 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi population. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1954, 
ana and Michigan, where registrars of vital statistics report. census 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population. State popula Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
tion rate is the estimated annual number of deaths per 100,000 miles of travel 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes % Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 Months Deaths 1953 1952 1954 
Re- Identical Period to to e- Identical Period to to Mile 
ported 1954 195% 1952 1934 1954 ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1934 Rate 


TOTAL 

U.S. 12 36,300 
Ala, 12 767 
Ariz 12 402 
Ark. 12 412 
Calif 11 149 
Colo 12 385 ( ») 
Conn, 12 2 27 22 2% t 2 Ohio 
Del. 12 2 - 2 Okla 
Fla 12 ) / ' 6 7 ) Ore 
Gia l 
Idaho 1 { 5% + 12% 3 2 > 69 
il 12 2,17 ‘ 2 2 62 
Ind 12 »27 ; . 2 186 
la, 1 1 ) , + > 47 $.9 11 Tenn 2 / 844 
Kans l 57% , + + 1 4 lexa 


Utah 209 


Ve P 80 67 1% 
Va 2 905 bb) 11% 
Wash 2 178 554 14% 
Mass. - 2% Z W. Va 2 146 105 22% 
Mich, 87 7 Wis ) 480 #95 5% 
Minn, Wyo 2 172 164 14% 
Miss 2 - - ANADIAN PROVINCES 
Mo F -- o * t B. ¢ 4/ 
Mont 2 . Mar l ri 
Neb. I “ 


Nev 


ny 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only mowr-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 


city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1954 regis 


1954 1054 
Twelve Months Keg. Pop 
1954 1968 1952 Kate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 9.3 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Los Angeles, Calif ) 282 28 
Detroit, Mich 213 19 
Philadelphia, Pa 178 157 
All cities in th gro 

Chicago, Ul 442 458 
New York, N 620 $82 


Group Il (7%, 1.000.004 


Washington, D “a 
San rare ise 1 GY Gf 
Cleveland, Ohio 116 112 
St. Louis, Mo 104 116 
All cities in this 


Boston, Mass oo Of 


Group II (50 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Seattle ast 
Datlas, Texas 
oustor lexa 
Buffalo, N. Y 
| cities in 
Pitsbural Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La 


t i 1V 


Denver, ¢ 

Columbus, Ohio 

Kenses City, Mo 
Portland, Ore 
Indianapolis, lod 

All cities in this groug 
San Antonio, Texas i” 
Memphis le ‘ 
Atianta, Cra 

San Diem Calif 


Group V (20 » 350.000) 


Honolulu, T. 13 22 #15 
Oklahoma City, Okla. I 29 #25 
Providence i ~ 
Port Worth, Texas 2 68 (29 
Norfolk, Va is $15 
Miami, Pia ; . 43 
Toledo, Ohio 4 ‘a 
Richmond, Va 24 
Roc heste N. ‘ 
Omaha Net 
Daytor 2) 
All cities ' 
Worceser, Mass 

. y 


Bea! 
Hirmingham, Ala 
Tampa, Fla 


(woup Vi 


Herkeley, Calil 
Preemo, Calif 

Peorta, Hl 

Udea, N. Y 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Spokane, ash 

s wt, Le 
Waterbury, Conn 


a~4eaonvvw= 
Se 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1954 and 


were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 


have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1054 
Twelve Months Reg 
1954 1053 1952 Rate 


Sacramento, Calif 11 15 «618 i 
Little Rock Ark ( ‘ 4 
Amarillo, Texas 6 6 5 
New Haven, Conn ~ 5 
Elizabeth, N. J 5 5 
Yonkers, N. Y 5 
Corpus Christi Texas 
South Bend, Ind 
Hartford, Conn 
Rockford, Ul 

Austin, Texas 
Arlinator Va 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Allentowr Pa 

W ilmingtor De 

Erie, Pa 

Lubbock Texa 
Pasadena, Calif 
Trenton, N. | 

San Jose, Calif 
Montgomery, Ala 
Nashville, Tenn 

4 cr ‘ f t? 

Tulsa, Okla 
Evansville, Ind 
Springfield, Mass 

ort Wayne Ind 

Des Monies, lowa 
Flint, Mich 
Youngstown, Ohi 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Canton, Ohio 
Kooxville, Tenn 
Mobile, Ala 

Tacoma, Wash 

( harlotte N ( 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Gary, Ind 

El Paso, Texas 


Duluth, Mins 


Rue we rnavcoo 


4 


-Oo@waw- === 


x 


Group Vil (%« 


Sioux Falls, 8. D 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Aurora, Il 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Raleiat N. ¢ 
Richmond, Calif 
anston | 
Mount Vernon. N. Y 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Pueblo, Colo 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Berwyn, Til 
Wheeling, W. Va 
lohnastown, Pa 
Pontiac, Mich 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Greensboro, N. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Alexandria, Va 
Kalamazoc Mit 
Sorinefield, Ohio 
Columbia, 5. ¢ 
Springfeid, Wi 
lackson, Miss 
Lancaster, Pa 
Stockton, Calif 
Racine, Wis 
Davenport, lowa 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Burbank, Calif 
Alameda, Calif 
Charleston, 5 
Roanoke, Va 
Binghameon, N. ¥ 
Glendale, Calif 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


oe S4eeeDesre 
DAs eee ew we 

“= 

NaANSGYN BOS 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small, 
Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1954 
Twelve Months Re 
1954 1953 1952 Rate 


6 


East Orange, N. J ‘ 6 
‘ 6 
f 


Muncie, Ind 

New Britain, Conn ‘ 
Kenosha, Wis 4 
Pittsfield, Mass 3 
Saginaw, Mich . 
Decatur, Ill 

Topeka, Kans 
Albuquerque N. M 
Lincoln, Neb 

Lorain, Ohio 

Passaic, N. J 

Lansing, Mict 
Charleston, W Va 
All cities in this ¢ 
Lynn, Mass 
Greenville a 
Manchester, N. H 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Covington y 

San Mates, Calif 
Springhel: M 
Columbus, Ga 
Orlando, Fla 
. Santa Monica, Calif 
Jackson 

Medtord, 

Bay City 

Bethlehem 

Green Bay 

Waterloo, lowa 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Portland, Me 

St. Petersburg I 
Cedar Rapids, |! 
Sioux City, lowa 

‘aco, Texas 

Macon Ca 

Joliet, Ill 
Portsmouth, Va 
Stamford, Conn 
Riverside, Calif 
Hammond, Ind 
Brookline, Mass 
Brockton, Mass 
Asheville N. ¢ 

Fort Smith, Ark 
Gadsden, Ala 

Atlantic City, N 


4 
' 
5) 
‘ 


1. 
l 
l 
l 
1, 
l 
l 


NNNWN& ee eee 
SK OOO OOOL ST eee 


4SXOSVCSBBZAOTTDv~— 


Group VII 


Billings, Mont 
a Crosse, Wis 
University Cit M 
Fau Claire, Wis 
Bloomington, Ind 
Wausau is 
Burlington, lowa 
iance, Ohi 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Richland, Wash 
Longview as! 
New Kensington, 
Belmont, Mass 
Colo, Springs, Co 
Elkhart, Ind 
Plainheld, N. | 
Middletown, Ohio 
Boise, Idah 
Rast Hartford, Conn 
West Hartford, Conn 
Fargo, N. D 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
Chicopee, Mass 
Cuyahoga Falls, OF 
Danville, Va 
Danbury, Cone 


win NUNN wn ie 
ovaAvYaeoe@: 


Ne 
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Twelve Months Reg 
1954 1953 19 


Galesburg, | 
Kankakee, I) 
Bloomington, I! 
Kingston, N 
Anderson, Ind 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Watertown, N. Y 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Wyandotte, Mict 
Palo Alto, Calif 
San Leandro, Calif 
Vancouver, Wash 
Poughkeepsic N 
Cheyenne, Wy 
West Allis, Wis 
. Beverly Hills, Calif 
Elgin, Ul 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Santa Barbara, Ca 
Moline, Ill 
Hagerstown, Md 
. Zanesville, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Kennewick Was 
Abilene, Texas 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Ann Arbor, Mict 
Rochester, Mine 
Beloit, Wis 
Scratford, Conn 
Reno, Nev 
Independen« M 
Highland Park, Mich 
Barberton, Ohio 
Elmira, N. ¥ 
Norwich, Conn 
Royal Oak, Mich 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Waukegan, Il 
Lockport, N. Y 
Bristol, Conn 
Great Falls, Mont 
Mason City, lowa 
Lake Cherles, La 
Torrington, Conn 
West Haven 
Fort Lauderdale 
Appleton, Wis 
Enid, Okla 
Parma, Ohio 
White Plains 
Bloomfield, N 
Owensboro, K 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Muskegon, Mich 
All cities in ti 
Key West, Fla 
St. Louis Pk., Minn 
Superior, Wis 
r, Palm 
Winona, 
Teaneck 
Mancheste ‘ 
Richmond, Ind 
Rock Island, |! 
Middletown, Conn 
Rome, N. Y 
Steubenville, O 
Meriden, Conn 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Newport New 
Lafayette, Ind 
Euclid, Ohio 
Gainesville, Fla 
Ferndale, Mich 
Marion, Ohi« 
Hackensack, N. J 
Rapi . dD 
Kokom Ind 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
107. Petersbur; Va 
108. Greenwich, Conn 
109. Fairfield, Conn 
110. Prove, Utah 
111. Milford, Conn 
Arlington, Mass 
Pomona, Calif 
Portsmouth, Ol} 
Everett, Wash 
Warren, Ohio 
Fond du La WwW 
Lynchburg, Va 
High Point, N. ¢ 
Waltham, Mass 
Grand Forks, } D 
Pensacola, Fla 
Hamden, Conr 
Elyria, Ohio 
Granite City 
West Orange 
Concord _ 
New Londor 
Hamtramck, 
Vallejo, Calif 
Linden, N. J 


Lincoln Park, 
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Las Vegas, Nev 

Casper, Wyo 

Ventura, Calif 

South Euclid, Ohio 

East Detroit, Mich 

Ypsilanti, Mich 

Kenmore, N. Y 

Uniontown, Pa 

Da ( Ca 

Austin, Minn 

Boulde h 

Lodi, Calif 

Big S s, Tex 
gansport, Ind 

Be ( 

Webster Groves, Mo 

Fremont, Ohio 

La Grange, 

Fredrick 

Ames 

W ooster 

Huntington, Ind 

Ocala, Fla 

Aberdeen, S$. D 

Bristol, Pa 

P Ind 


East Haven, Conn 
Wis. Rapids, Wis 
Emy a, Kan 
Wilmette, Hl 
St. Augustine, Fla 
Moorhead, Minn 
{ ersity Pk Tex 
Owatonna, Minn 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
5 oO ea 
Mama 
Logan, 

innetka 
Mitchell, S. D 
Atchis Kans 
Wethersfield, Conn 

amesa lexas 
Rye, N. Y 
Van Wert, Ohio 
( tral Fa R. I 
Bristol, Va 
H N. ¥ 
K f Oh 
Rocky River, Ohio 
( | w 


Mass N ¥ 
Charles City, lowa 
W hitef Ba Wis 
Be M 
Iw Rive w 
Cad M 
La Salle, lll 
Swampscott, Mass 
Bellaire, Ohio 
West Lafayette Ind 
Der ( 
Ashland Wis 
Stonington, Conn 
Kingsport Tenn 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Bent Hart Mict 
Butler, Pa 
Napa, Calif 
Holland, Mich 
lanes e WW 
Waila Walla, Wasl 
B f Micl 
Fort Meyers, Fila 
Port ¢ r 
Law Ka 
Endicou, N. Y 
Kinston, N. ¢ 
Mead e Pa 
Vincennes, Ind 
Tiff oO 
Hibbing, Minn 
Garland, Texas 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Muscatine, lowa 
Frankfort, Ind 
Marietta, Ohio 
McA t Ok 
Albert Lea M 
Oranee P r 
Johnson City, N. Y 
Reid N. ¢ 
Astoria, Ore 

sth Portland, Me 
Annapolis, Md 


Twelve Months 
154 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


Leominster, Mass 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Sterling, | 

al Gal Fla 


St wate 


| 
] 


( 
( la 
Fa " 
Niles 
Higt 
Wat 
Bb ki 
N k, Net 
Sault St. Marie, Mich 
All cities th grou 
Sweetwater Texa 
Modest 
Waukesha 
Shorewood 
Hawth e, N 
Roseville, Mich 
Keave Da w 
Marshfield, Wis 
Mankato, Mir 
Virginia, Mian 
Niles, Mich 

t Madisor 

Ma 

Ma 


] 


Inve 
I 
‘ Milwauke 
Darien, Conn 
Robt fale, Mint 
Haze Park Mi 
Talladega, Ala 
K I  % 


Marinette, Wis 
Ironwood, Mich 
Redlands, Calif 
Winchester, Conn 
B arck y. D 
Hi lo i f ‘ 
Ov 
Grosse Pre 
( 
Ottawa ! 
t stor I 
Conne He Ind 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
‘ orage Alaska 
Branford, Coan 
Webst Mass 

< Pk 


oti " >} 

New Bern 
Monroe, N 
steve Point, W 

Rock Hill, 5. ¢ 
Brawley, Calif 

(,arden Cut 
Ecorse, Mich 
y 1 


i 


( 


held. Cone 

*. Pa M 
Shelton, Conn 
Red Wing Minn 
‘ ' ( 


ter 
pena, M 
Rahway, ? 
vaugat x Cont 
Windsor, Conn 
Westport, Conn 
Att M 

Las ¢ s. N. M 
Beas N.Y 

\ tha Ci 
Middleboro, Mass 
River Rous Mict 


Wa 


CANADIAN CITIES 


; Ont 4 
Montreal, Que lil % 
Vancouver, B. ¢ ] 0 43 


lose ‘ 
Reg. Pop 


5 
5 
; 
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lv 
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Disasters Take Fewer 
Lives in 1954 


Catastrophes accidents in which 
five or more persons are killed—-were 
responsible last year for the loss of 
more than 1,200 lives in the United 
States, one third less than the year 
before and the smallest number in 
five years, statisticians of the Metro 
politan Life Insurance (€ ompany 
report 

Hurricanes “Carol” and ‘Hazel 
accounted for two of the major Catas 
trophes of the year Carol” struck 
Long Island, New York, and New 
England on August 31, killing 68 per 
sons Hazel” cut through the Atlan 
tic Coast and New England states or 
October 1° 


tices—the worst single disaster of the 


susing about 100 fatali 


year 

Not since 1938 have such storms 
laimed so many victims in a single 
year the statisticians note On the 
other hand, tornadoes, which killed 
about 475 persons in 19543, took com 
paratively few lives in 1954 

The two other major disasters of 
the year were the August 28 crash of 
a military plane at Rapid City, lowa 
with a death list of 26, and the inter 
national scheduled passenger we 
rash at Idlewild Airport, New York 
on December 18 which also killed 26 
persons 

These four major catastrophes took 
at least 220 lives 


Honor "Tarheel" 
Driver-of-the-Y ear 

Elbert B. Koontz, picked as ‘Driver 
of the Year’ in North Carolina by the 
Safety and Personnel Council of the 
North Carolina Motor Carriers Asso 
ciation, was honored January 24 ata 
luncheon in Charlotte 

Koontz, line driver for Central Mo 
tor Lines, Inc., Charlotte, and holder 
of an NSC 15-year Safe Driver 
Award, was presented with a watch 
and other kudos by Tarheel” motor 
arriers 
Driver-of -the 
Year” by a three-man panel of judges 


He was picked as 


for his 18 years of accident-free driv 
ing—traveling a million and a half 
,000 miles 


. 


miles, with an average of 
monthly 


Illinois School Bus Law 


Motorists must halt when a school bus 
picks up or discharges children—even if 
the motorist is traveling in the opposite 
direction on the far side of a 4-lan 
divided highway That's the law says 
Attorney-General Latham Castle 





| MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


With ten months of the year's injury experience reported, deaths and in 
juries have held to the same pattern which has prevailed for several months 


deaths down 5 per cent, and injuries unchanged. 


While deaths and injuries provide only one means of evaluating the accident 
picture, it is possibly not the best means The number of accidents might be 
better because such totals would not be influenced by multiple injury or death 


accidents 


At the present time, though, since deaths and injuries are available on a 


fairly current and complete basis, there is a strong argument for using them 
and for assuming that changes in their totals reflect changes in the total 


accident picture 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 


1954 
% Changes Ratio of 
Moaths Deaths Injuries 1953 to 1954 lajuries 
Reported 1954 1955 ”s Deaths Injuries wo Deaths 


rOTAL US 
Ala 

Ari 

Ark 

Calif 
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Conn 


Pla 


va 
Hl 
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I Was a Crash Victim 


From Page 13 


tently when I talk to people, trying 
to discover little signs that they are 
staring at me. I stay at home, run 
ning away, when, normally, I would 
be out enjoying myself. These are the 
little things that a crash does to you, 
and you can never erase them, 

My Foor is one of those stiff, unre 
sponsive things and corrective surgery 


is the only thing that can make me 


walk normally. I have as much vanity 
as any woman, but I also try to be 
practical. If I were forced to a choice 
I'd have them fix my foot rather than 
my face. A pair of glasses and heavy 
make-up will hide most of the scars, 


but nothing that simple will ever make 


me walk as I should. Sometimes, | 
think the most difficult part of an ac 
cident is surviving. It would have ter 
rified me to have known in the be 
ginning how hard it is 

BUT IN many ways we were lucky 
to get out so easily 

Our new addition, Michael Dennis, 
seems healthy and normal. Insurance 
covered most of our immediate hospi 
tal costs. Our minds didn’t suffer and 
we'll get used to our physical infirmi 
ties. My vision is unimpaired. 


But, on the other hand, it cost us 
half the price o. a new car to repair 
the old one. Doctor bills are still 
pouring in. Bill lost 16 weeks’ work 
The nest egy we had built to start the 
children to college is gone. The room 
Bill was going to add this summer 
for our expanding family was never 
built 

I wonder if ever again we'll have 
the family pleasures we've always en 
joyed swimming, square dancing, 
shopping, hiking and camping each 
vacation in a national park, At best 
it will be many years 

THE PRICE of a careless moment is 
staggering 

E. C. Riggs, the (Indiana) state 
trooper who investigated our accident 
knows it only too well 


He's seen dozens of cars piled uy 
on the busy stretch of highway he 
patrols, and he knows how you feel 
when you've driven into a smash-up 
He knows you're sorry, you didn't do 
it deliberately, you'd give anything to 
undo it 


But it makes no difference whether 
you kept your eyes straight ahead 
while your mind wandered, or you 
shifted your gaze to the blonde on the 
other side of the street; whether you 
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looked down to tune the radio, or 
simply took a calculated chance and 
lost. The result is irrevocable and all 
your remorse won't still the screams 
of the victims or ease the sorrow of 
the survivors 

I KEEP wondering why the bloody 
parade never stops, why people can't 
see that a car is a lethal weapon, as 
deadly as a guided missile 


Trooper Riggs knows the answer 


Is it road hazards? No—59 per 
cent of Indiana’s fatal accidents last 
year happened on straight roads 

Is it weather? No. More than 
three-fourths of the fatal accidents 
nccurred, like ours, on dry roads 


Is it driving unfamiliar roads? 
Hoosier drivers were involved in four 
of every five crashes in the state last 
year and two thirds were in their 
home communities 

No, these aren't the reasons 

THE PRINCIPAL accident causes 
add up to a single fact: Lack of a full 
time sense of responsibility on the part 
of the American driver 


We underestimate the enormous de 
structive power of a car, We forget 
that safe driving requires 100 cent 
attention—eyes, ears and mind on the 
road. We forget that driving is a 
dangerous business 


It's easy to forget——until you crash 
Then you pray, with all your might, 
that those who haven't crashed will 
remember in time 


Cars Use 38 Per Cent 
of Radio Production 


Two in every three cars on the high 
way today are equipped with radio, 
compared with one in every three in 
1941. As late as 1947, sale of 3.5 
million car radios accounted for just 
17.3 per cent of the total radio set 
market. Last year, car-radio sales 
jumped to more than 5 million and 
accounted for 38.7 per cent of total 
radio production 


Last year, there were 5,182,934 car 
radios sold while the domestic regis 
tration total for new cars was 
5,738,989 








THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


of conditions. 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD- 


The other side 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 














Highway Hi-Jinks 


BRAVO! 


. we say, to our realistic and 
businesslike cops for scorning 
police-station coffee bars for 
boozy yearend motorists. 


The Police Department takes 
the position that sentiment has 
no place in dealing with a 
drunken driver and with that 
we agree most wholeheartedly 


Instead of coffee and an 
escort home, soused holiday mo- 
torists can expect this treat- 
ment at the hands of New York 
City cops 

@® A drunkometer teat 

© A night on « waffle-iron bed- 

st in a precinct house 

@ Admission to bail on « charge 

of drunken driving 


Better sense we never heard 
made by @ policeman. A 
drunken driver is a potential 
killer. As such he is entitled 
to no soft-headed maudlin 
treatment — Christmas, New 
Year's Hive or any other time 


World-Telegram editorial 
































This is the Way 
to Lick > 

DRUNKEN HILT 

DRIVING >= 
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Harger Drunkometer 


It convicts the guilty, protects 
the innocent, and in every 
one of the hundreds of com- 
munities that use it, the 
Drunkometer reduces traffic 
accidents due to intoxication. 


Write for folder 8-202 











NUTI Offers 3 Traffic 
Engineering Seminars 


Three seminars in traffic engineer- 
ing will be offered in Evanston, III., 
this March, by the Midwest Section of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 


The seminars, lasting one week 
each, are designed for practicing high- 
way and trafhc engineers, with special- 
ists in the field acting as instructors. 


The first seminar, ‘Field Study and 
Survey Methods,” March 7-11, is open 
to qualified engineers. Following this 
will be unit two, “Regulation and 
Control Devices,” March 14-18—opea 


to men who have completed the first 
seminar or who have the necessary 
background in traffic engineering 
problems, 

The third unit, “Traffic and Trans- 
portation Planning,” runs from March 
21-25. It is open to men who have 
completed the first two seminars or 
who have the necessary background 
in trafhc engineering problems. 

The three seminars will be under 
the direction of George Barton, of 
Associated Consultants. Tuition will 
be $50 for one unit alone, $75 tor 
two, and $100 for the series of three. 
More information is available from 
the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, III. 
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= Current Safety Films 


ERE are four new films covering 
Traffic Safety and Fire Prevention. 
Please write directly to the source 
shown after the description of each 
film for additional information. 
For information on other safety 
films, contact Nancy Blitzen, National 
Safety Council, 


Traffic Safety 


Face to Face (35mm sound slidefilm) 
black & white. 15 minutes. Production 
date, 1954, 

Uses the story of the search for a hit 
and-run driver to show why “ordinary” 
people have traffic accidents. It shows 
that pent up emotions, inexperience, 
faulty judgment, and inattention are basic 
accident causes. It points up the changes 
that take place in attitudes when some 
folks get behind the wheel of a car. 


Prints are available for loan or pur- 
chase from local Zurich Insurance agents. 


Psychology 
and the Supervisor 


Fleet supervisors who find need for 
aid and stimulation in their work can 
turn to the collection of writings by 
Dr. J. L. Rosenstein which first ap 
peared in serial form in the Industrial 
Supervisor magazine, The articles have 
been assembled in a booklet entitled 
Psychology and the Supervisor. 

While originally intended for in 
dustrial use, the approaches developed 
in the writings are equally applicable 
for fleet supervisors. 


Dr. Rosenstein twice addressed the 
early morning sessions of the National 
Safety Congress. He has worked with 
the Council on numerous films and 
has been a contributor to many Coun- 
cil publications. 

Among the subjects covered in the 
booklet are intelligence, self-esteem, 
personality, worry, fear, inferiority 
complex and heredity. 

Psychology and the Supervisor is a 
32-page booklet, bound in heavy paper 
stock. It is priced to members at 60 
per copy. Quantity prices are consid- 
erably lower. 


Time to Change 


One of those foreign cars stalled on 
the road. A huge truck lumbered up 
alongside and the driver called out 
“Whazzamatter, need a new film? 
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ttm, 
see 


lo locate, if unknown, write Zurich Ino 
surance Companies, 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Teen-Age Violators (35mm or 16mm 
sound motion) black & white. 18 min- 
utes. Production date, 1954. TV/o.k. 

This film deals with the ever mount 
ing problem of teen-age driver traffic 
violations. Aside from giving instances 
of such violations, the film also empha- 
sizes the need for good teen-age driver 
education and public support in curbing 
the causes of these violations. Loan prints 
are available from the Mississippi High- 
way Safety Patrol, P.O. Box 958, Jackson, 
Miss. 

The Building of a Tire (16mm sound 
motion) color. 25 minutes. Production 
date, 1946. Walt Disney produced this 
amusing and instructive animated film 
showing how the modern high-speed tires 
are built to contribute to driving safety 
Shows the actual making of such tires 
and the tests they are put through be- 
fore they are released for sale. 


Loan prints are available from As 


sociation Films, Inc., 347 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Fire Prevention 


Stop Them Before They Start (16mm 
sound motion) black & white. 1444 min- 
utes. Production date, 1954. 

Portrays graphically how fire, man's 
best friend, can suddenly turn into a 
fierce enemy through carelessness, indif- 
ference and lack of knowledge. Using 
scale models, a demonstrator shows how 
carelessness near cleaning fluids and other 
flammable liquids, misuse of electrical 
equipment and ignorance of combustible 
qualities found in such things as dust, 
chemicals and decorative materials, bring 
disaster to hundreds of homes, businesses 
and factories every year. An appeal to 
stop fires before they start” closes the 
film. 

Loan prints are available from Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, Public Educa 
tion Department, Hartford 15, Conn. 

The National Directory of Safety Film: 
can be purchased from the National Safety 
Council for 75¢, The price includes one 
copy of each of the available Supplements 





Stay Alert—Stay Alive 
Play It Safe in '55 











DRIVE 
SAFELY-- 


get there faster! 


You see this admonition everywhere! 


It Means Emergency Vehicle Operators Too! 


A siren is not a permit for — 


@ Excessive speed 


@ Exemption from traffic laws 
® Apology for highway dis- 


courtesy 


You need your sirens and lights 
to speed your arrival; use them 
wisely and well, they will gain 


you recognition and a safe, clear path through traffic. 


Prope.ly used, sirens and lights are an asset to your 
operations and your reputation; abuse, by fast, reck- 
less, discourteous driving is adverse publicity. 


You need your siren! Don’t let bad driving habits bring 
legal steps to prevent your using it. It has happened 


to others! 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL 


Formerly: Federal Enterprises, inc 


8725 S. State Street, Chicago 19, Iilinois 


Corporation 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Drunkometer: Folder describes 
the Harger breath test for alcohol. 
A simple, portable apparatus for the 
measurement of intoxication by analy- 
sis of the breath. Stephenson Corp. 


2. Restore Worn Traffic Signs: 
Here’s a new idea in traffic signs. A 
serviceable reflective sign face that 
can be applied over your present sign 
in minutes. Literature gives full de- 
tails. Grace Sign & Manufacturing Co. 


3. Accident Illustration: Simple 
and effective device makes it pos- 
sible to record graphically accident 
situations. Stamps cut in shape of 
trucks, cars, buses and symbol for 
pedestrians, etc., enable you to recre- 
ate scene. For accident surveys and 
legal diagrams. Forbes Stamp Co. 


. “More Effective Police Power”: 
Illustrated, 16-page booklet describes 
police motorcycle equipment and its 
use, Featured are solo motorcycles, 
service cars and side cars. Acces- 
sories designed especially for these 
vehicles included, Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co, 


5. Safety Lane Equipment: Book 
let illustrating automatic brake test- 
ers, headlight testers, automatic wheel 
alignment testers for passenger cars, 
buses, light and heavy trucks. Listed 
also are specifications, dimensions, 
codes and symbols. Weaver Manufac 
turing Co. 


6. Safety Patrol Equipment: Cat- 
alog describes and illustrates com- 
pany’s line of safety patrol equip- 
ment, Shown are: Sam Browne belts, 
caps, badges, raincoats, rubber boots, 
safety sentinels, trafficones, arm- 
bands and many other safety items. 
Graubard'a, Ine. 


CLUE 
PUBLIC SAFETY FEBRUARY 10955 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ti, tf. 

Viease have sent to me the publications checked 


1 2 .) 4 
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Addren» 

City 


Bate 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 39 
Grace Sign & Mfg. Co....... 26 
Graubards ; 27 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 1 
Holophane Corp. LF.C. 
Intoximeter Assoc, in 
Magno Safe-T Board 37 
National Safety Council....2-29-30-31 
Stephenson Corp. .... bie ae 
U. S. Treasury Dept. LB.C. 
Weaver Mfg. Co.... me i on 


Madison's Radar Patrol 
From Page 18 


tion) will be of great help to us in 
successfully carrying out one phase of 
the traffic safety program—the very 
important phase of maintaining An e@n- 
lightened public.” 

Captain Thompson, in a final tele- 
vision program, revealed ways and 
means to “beat’’ the radar device. 
“There are three ways to beat radar,” 
he said: “First, you could install in 
your car a radar jamming device cost- 
ing a thousand dollars; second, you 
could arrange to have an airplane drop 
a few bales of tin foil at the time your 
car goes by the radar unit; and third, 
the method we recommend, observe 
speed laws.” 

He has served with the Palisades 
Inter-State Park Police, a town police 
department and as Rockland County 
probation director. Since 1945, he has 


been associated with the War Relief 
Services-National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Prior to D-day, December 1, when 
arrests were to begin, more than 1,500 
motorists were clocked by radar and 
warned that they were exceeding the 
speed limit. In addition, more than 
6,600 motorists passed through a radar 
checking lane and were informed 
whether their speedometers were ac- 
curate, As indicated earlier by Chief 
Weatherly, all entrances to the city 
were posted with radar speed signs 
during this warning period. 


When “Operation Radar” day ar- 
rived, the local motorists were fully 
aware of the chances they were taking 
in exceeding the speed limits, and 
strangers presumably had seen the 
signs upon entering the city. On the 
first day of the radar operation, 25 
arrests were made. As one officer ex- 
pressed it: “The long period of ‘public 
education’ has finally paid off. There 
was no hint of indignation on the 
part of those arrested and they did not 
question the findings of the radar 
speed meter.” THE ENp 


M. H. Prendergast Named 
New York Safety Director 


Michael H. Prendergast was ap- 
pointed New York State Safety Direc- 
tor by Governor Harriman, effective 
January 1. 


Highway Hi-Jinks 
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What Kind of signal is that left or right turn 
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i Valiente!” cried 


the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged Americen sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba. on the morning of June 4, 1898. 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break 
ing point, for Richmond 
Hobson (right) and his 
little suicide crew had 
spent the previous night 
taking a ship into the 
harbor entrance under a 
hail of cannonade and 
deliberately sinking her 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 


Hobson, who planned and supervised every de- 
tail of the operation, from placing the scuttling 
charges to dropping anchor under fire, was ac- 


tually an engineer, not a line officer. 


In Santiago Harbor. he led his first and only 
action against the enemy. But his cool-headed 
daring made him as much a hero of the day as 
Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 

These Americans—proudly confident of their 
nation’s future —are the people who stand behind 
United States Series Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make 
these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments. 

That's why there's no better way to protect your 
future than by investing in America’s future! Buy 
Bonds regularly! 


* * ” 


It’s actually easy to save money when you buy 
United States Series bk Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; after 
that your saving is done for you. And the Bonds vou 
receive will pay vou interest at the rate of 3° per 
year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if vou re self-employe lL, invest in Bonds regularly 
where vou bank. They're as safe as America! 


For your own security—and your country’s, too 


invest in U.S Savings Bonds! 


(cation tn eoopevation 





Every genuine Safety Laue* tucludes a 


WEAVER 


AUTOMATIC 


WHEEL ALIGNMENT TESTER 


Any Safety Lane program you plan for Official Inspection 
of motor vehicles should include a Weaver Automatic 
Wheel Alignment Tester. It provides an accepted method 
of checking alignment. 

A Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester instantly and auto- 
matically registers the running alignment of all vehicles 
as they pass over tread plate. A large, easy-to-read dial 
at top of Tester shows the exact side slip of tires in feet 
per mile. An automatic signal bell rings whenever a car 
with excessive misalignment drives over Tester. 

Vehicles may drive over unit from either direction. 
Tread plates are over three feet long to insure accurate 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Head- 
light Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, 
and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


7 Safety Llanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER 


test. Tester has simple mechanism. There is nothing to 
get out of order or break down... no power cost. Easy 
operation speeds movement of cars through Safety Lane. 


Weaver “Safety Lane” Equipment is used in all types 
of Official Inspection Stations—state owned and operated 

- municipally operated ...or where automobile 
dealers and repair shops are the approved method of 
checking. It is extensively used also by shops handling 
corrective service. Consult Weaver today for full details 
on a proven inspection program that works. No cost 
or obligation. 


WEAVER 
SAFETY LANE 
EQUIPMENT 


fits all motor vehicle 
safety inspection programs 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, U. 5. A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





